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IDEAS FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 


The average child’s development of the ability to * 
communicate through language follows a definite ‘ 
order, with each new skill learned building upon, ‘ 
and interacting with, established ones. At first, 
communication is principally a receptive art. 
Listening provides a basis for learning the other | 
communication skills. As the infant listens to the 
sounds around him, he learns to discriminate among 
them and respond appropriately. In time, he listens, 
he imitates, and he develops the second 


communication skill — speaking. The level of ability ° 


he attains in speaking will depend in part on the 
model to which he has listened and which he has 
subsequently imitated; and on many other factors 
related to his physical, mental, social, and emotional 
growth. 

Listening and speaking, while they are recognized 
as the most frequently used of the communication 
skills, limit their users to direct communication. If 
a person is to receive communications from past 
ages or from contemporaries beyond personal 
contact (notwithstanding the scope offered by 
radio, TV, tape recorders, telephones, etc.), he must 
develop some facility in the third communication “ 
skill — reading. Similarly, he can express his own ‘ 


thoughts to others only through personal contact 
with a listener until he learns to write. 

The four communication skills are so closely 
interrelated that, while a hierarchy of beginning 
development has been set up, it is recognized that | 
subsequent growth occurs simultaneously; that the * 
level of proficiency in each skill may influence that ' 
attained in the others; and that the level of 
proficiency in each skill influences the nature of the 
communications made by using it. For example, the 
child who has not developed facility in listening may 
(a) partially or incorrectly receive a communication, 
(b) compensate for his poor listening habits by 
over-use of reading as a means of receiving 
communications, (c) develop poor speech habits 
because he does not listen well to models, (d) 
develop problems in reading as a result of an 
inadequate meaning vocabulary, (e) express himself 
inadequately in writing because of the oral models 
provided by his listening and speaking. 

Because the development of the four “ 
communication skills is interdependent and 
interrelated, it would appear that their teaching in 
the schools should be likewise interrelated. 


THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE READING PROGRAM 


The Language Experience Reading Program is a complete language 
program. It is designed to develop children’s ability to listen, to speak, to 


write, and to read. 


Principles on which the Program is based 


1. Language is the symbolization (either oral or written) of ideas and the 


interpretation of these symbols. 


2. Since ideas result from experience, Janguage growth and conceptual growth 


are concomitant. 


3. Language is a single process with four closely related and interdependent 
facets — listening, speaking, writing, and reading. 


Levels of the Program 


Because language is a unitary process, it seemed 
logical to develop an instructional program that 
recognizes this unity. Levels One and Two of the 
L.E.R. Program recognized that the child entering 
school has already attained a high level of 
competence in using oral language (speaking and 
listening) to manipulate ideas. To ensure that 
written language would be equally meaningful, 
children were encouraged to express their ideas 
orally, to observe the teacher recording these ideas, 
to listen as she read them, and eventually to read 
for themselves. In this way, children came to regard 
writing and reading as a means of expressing and 
receiving ideas, just as earlier they had learned to 
use speaking and listening for this purpose. At Level 
Two, children were also introduced to reading from 
books. 


Levels Three and Four of the L.E.R. Program 
stressed concomitant development in the four aspects 
of language, while emphasizing growth towards 
independence in reading. 


Level Five, the last level of the primary program, 
continues to promote proficiency in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 


In any classroom it is to be expected that children 
with different needs and abilities will be working at 
different points in the program. In some classes there 
may be groups working at different levels of the 
L.E.R. Program; in other classes groups may be 
working at several points within the same Level. In 
all cases pupils should be encouraged to proceed 
through the program at a rate which allows for 
mastery of essential skills and provides maximum 
stimulation. 


Even in situations in which pupils are streamed, 
teachers must divide their pupils into small groups 
for language instruction. Only then can pupils 
interact, refining their language skills, testing their 
ideas in the peer group, and revealing to the teacher 
their language and experiential background. It is in 
the small reading group that thinking skills can be 
developed most effectively. 


Total Language Experience 


Basic to the entire Language Experience Reading 
Program is the assumption that language grows in 
relation to the ideas the child wants to express and 
his enthusiasm for learning new ideas. At Level Five 
it is still important that teachers take time to enrich 
the experiential background of pupils and to ensure 
that they acquire the language symbols needed to 
describe their experiences. 

Speaking and listening vocabularies, and skilled 
oral language usage, will develop only if the teacher 
allows ample time for children to talk about their 
ideas. While the exchange of ideas among the pupils 
will serve to clarify their thinking and extend their 
vocabularies, the teacher must be alert to note vague 
or incorrect statements and imprecise or inaccurate 
word usage. Acting as a group member she can 
refine the children’s thinking and their use of 
language. 

Such oral language activities have high intrinsic 
value; but they are also essential to provide the 
language facility and background knowledge which 
is the foundation for successful reading and 
writing. 

The L.E.R. Program emphasizes the extension and 
clarification of children’s own experience through 
discussion and writing. The themes of the selections 
in the reader Flying Free, as in the readers related 
to the other levels of the L.E.R. Program, extend 
and enrich these experiences. Thoughtful 


interpretation of reader selections is possible because 
the preparatory oral and written activities focus 
children’s thinking on the related background 
knowledge. Follow-up writing has the child relate 
his own experience to the vicarious experience 
gained through reading. 

Thus for each reader selection, pupils participate 
in a total language experience. They listen and 
speak as they exchange ideas related to a particular 
theme. They write, either in a group or individually, 
about the ideas discussed, thus strengthening their 
understanding of both the relationship between 
speaking and writing, and the concepts basic to 
interpreting the reader story. Then they read the 
related selection in Flying Free and obtain new 
insights into, or new information about, the theme. 
Following the reading they again talk, listen, and 
write, to relate the ideas gained from the reading to 
those brought out in the preparatory discussion. 

This application of the four language arts to a 
single set of ideas comprises the Integrated Language 
Unit. 

Participation in such language activities 
presupposes that pupils have acquired and can apply 
fundamental language skills. Therefore, in the L.E.R. 
Program, sequences of lessons to ensure growth in 
basic skills are provided. The teacher can refine the 
application of such skills as pupils take part in the 
activities centred on the reader selection. 


Flying Free 


The pupils’ reader for Level Five of the Language Experience Reading 
Program is titled Flying Free. The reader is divided into five sections, each 
centring on one broad area of human experience. Each selection (in the 
first four sections) has a “theme” that provides the topic for the oral 
discussion that is preparatory to reading. 


Section One: “On My Own” is concerned with the individual. The 
selections were chosen to present thought-provoking 
situations and ideas that relate to the children’s own 
lives, and to introduce children to the dreams and 
accomplishments of noted Canadians. 


Section Two: “People I Know” presents selections that deal with the 
relationships among individuals; for example, peer 
relationships, relationships among family members, 
feelings toward older people, and so on. 


Section Three: “Living with Others” broadens the pupils’ horizons to 
the ideas of living within a society. Pupils read 
selections such as: “How Flags Began,” “John A. 
Macdonald Bakes Bread,” “Landmarks of Canada,” 
“The Last Great Roundup,” and so on. 


Section Four: “All Around Us” focusses on the relationship of the 
individual to the world around him. The selections 
were chosen to highlight some important ideas about 
the physical world. Some scientific writing is included 
to help pupils learn to read this kind of writing. 


Section Five: “Imagine That!” includes fancifui stories, old tales, 
legends, amusing poetry, and a play. 


At Level Five the children are taken back in time. Each section has 
selections from the past, or about the “long ago,” for example, “The 
Nuremberg Stove,” “Damon and Pythias,” “Before Winter Came to 
Canada,” “Fire,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

Also, at Level Five, six selections are chapters from well-known 
children’s books. It is hoped that the children will be motivated, from this 
sampling, to read the complete books. 

The last prose selection in each section of Flying Free is a more difficult 
one. It is recommended that these selections be read by the better readers 
only, although the pupils in other groups would enjoy having these stories 
read to them. 








Teacher’s Source Book 


The Teacher’s Source Book has been organized to facilitate the teacher’s 
planning of an integrated program in language. 


The Teacher’s Source Book is organized in five parts: 


Part: Block Organization including an outline of the skills lessons 
and the Integrated Language Unit. 

Part 2: Word Perception Lessons 

Part 3: Spelling 

Part 4: Interpretation Lessons 

Part S: Listening Lessons 


(Note that the Teacher’s Source Book is available in a complete edition 
or in two books: Part | and Parts 2 to 5S.) 


The Block Organization 


The work of the program is organized in blocks. 
Each block contains: (1) listening lesson(s), (2) word 
perception lesson(s), (3) interpretation lesson(s), (4) 
spelling activities, (5) an integrated language unit: 
oral discussion and writing centred on the theme 
related to the reader selection, a reader selection, 
and related activities. 

The blocks are numbered consecutively from 
Level One through Level Five. This sequential 
numbering facilitates the use of the program in 
many types of school organization — graded, 


ungraded, streamed, division, etc. It also helps 
teachers to keep records of pupils’ progress and to 
communicate this easily to other teachers. Level 
Five consists of Blocks 134 to 179. 

At the beginning of each block there is a listing 
of the skills lessons to be taught in that block —and 
it refers the teacher to the appropriate pages in 
Parts 2 to 5. Following this list of skills lessons are 
the lesson outlines for the various parts of the 
Integrated Language Unit. 
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Part? INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNITS 


A. Developing the Unit Theme 


1. Oral Discussion 


The oral discussion is expected to (1) check and 
extend pupils’ knowledge of the concepts basic to 
understanding the reader selection, (2) develop 
skill in oral expression. 

If children are to read with understanding, 
they must be able to relate the ideas in the 
selection to their own experience. The oral 
discussion focusses attention on the theme as 
given in the Source Book and helps children to 
share and organize their ideas about it. 
Occasionally no discussion will be forthcoming; 
this indicates that there is a deficiency in the 
children’s background knowledge, and the 
necessary experience must be provided before the 
reader selection is taught. If reading is to be a 
meaningful experience, it is essential that children 


are not asked to read with insufficient preparation. 


The oral discussion is essential as preparation 
for the reader selection, but it is also a key 
activity in an oral language program. As they 
carry on the discussion, children learn to express 
their ideas clearly and precisely; and they learn to 
listen to and evaluate the ideas of others. They 
also learn to use language in a social setting, 
which requires: accepting responsibility for 
contributing, allowing others time to speak, 
listening carefully, and responding thoughtfully. 
If there is to be growth in oral language, the 
teacher must accept responsibility for helping 
children to acquire a more extensive and precise 
vocabulary and to develop language patterns 
adequate for their communication needs. 


A discussion is a sharing of ideas; it is not a 
question-and-answer period. During a discussion 
children should learn to listen to, and respond to, 
ideas presented by members of a group. Once the 
discussion has been initiated, the teacher becomes 
a group member (albeit the group leader, especially 
in the beginning) and participates accordingly. If 
the oral language program for Levels One, Two, 
Three, and Four has been conscientiously carried 
out, most children will participate independently 
in a discussion group. However, teachers still may 
have to prompt a response to a child’s contribution 
— “What do you think of that, Mary?”; “Have 
you anything to add, Johnny?” To ensure 
participation of all group members the teacher 
may have to continue prompting some individuals. 
Teachers should remember that children need 
time to think about and organize their ideas for 
presentation. If a response is not immediately 
forthcoming, it is usually wise to wait before 
commenting. If it becomes obvious that the 
children have nothing to say, the teacher may 
want to make a contribution to re-direct their 
thinking. 

Discussion groups must be small in number. 
Most teachers agree that the most effective group 
is one with six to eight members. If improvement 
in oral language is the objective, it follows that 
each child must have the opportunity to talk as 
well as to listen. If the group is too large, there is 
a tendency for the teacher to talk more herself to 
control the group, and for a few verbal children 
to dominate the discussion. 

Children will carry on a discussion much more 
freely if they are sitting in a group with the 
teacher. The arrangement of desks in many 
classrooms is not conducive to a face-to-face 
discussion. Chairs can be placed in a circular 
arrangement for discussions, or teacher and 
children can sit on the floor. 





2. Writing - Group Compositions 


To effectively establish for children the relationship: 


between the spoken and the written word, writing 
should follow the oral discussion. Children see 
their oral language represented in written symbols 
and thus learn that any ideas they can express 
orally can also be represented in writing. 

While much of the writing will be individual, 
often the writing that follows the oral discussion 
should still be a group activity with the pupils 
dictating to the teacher recorder. Thus the writing 
can provide an opportunity for the teacher to 
develop skills basic to good written expression: 


(1) Pupils learn to select and organize the 
important ideas brought out in the oral 
discussion; 

(2) Pupils learn to express these ideas in a way 
that is suitable to the written form. For 
example, thought units in oral language are 
not necessarily complete sentences; written 
expression is usually in sentence form. 

(3) Pupils learn that there are a variety of written 
forms (poetry, story, essay, conversation, etc.) 
and that the form should be chosen in harmony 
with the topic and purpose for writing. 


B. Reader Selection 


1. Vocabulary 


In the L.E.R. Program, no artificial controls have 
been imposed on the vocabulary of the reader 
selections. In Levels Two, Three, and Four a 
certain number of words were singled out for 
emphasis in each block. These words formed the 
Core Vocabulary. The 273 words of the core 
vocabulary were chosen because of their high 
frequency of use in both oral and written language 
and because of their difficulty for children in 
reading, and writing. Most of the core vocabulary 
consisted of that class of words called “function 
words” by the linguists. These “function words” 
form much of the structure of English. They are 
used to relate ideas and they frequently provide 
cues to the “functions” of the main form classes 
of words. Most of these words have meaning only 
in context. 


(4) Pupils learn the conventions of English written 
form: spacing between words, capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling. 

(5) Pupils learn to evaluate and revise first drafts 
of writing. Children will learn this only if 
teachers record the exact language patterns 
given by the pupils and then guide their 
thinking as they strive to improve their original 
work. At this level revising the group 
composition might well be a separate lesson 
in a later period. Children can be taught to 
look at their writing objectively, and to work 
at improving a single aspect such as topic 
sentence, sequence of ideas, or choice of 
words. 

The writing of group compositions is of 
particular value for slower-learning pupils. These 
pupils require help with the mechanics of writing 
for a longer period. In addition, they profit from 
working in a group in organizing and expressing 
their ideas. Teachers should remember that in 
many instances the difficulty that these pupils have 
in writing stems from a lack of proficiency in oral 
language. 


At Level Five the core vocabulary has been 
discontinued. All of the important function words 
have been taught and reviewed. However, teachers 
of Level Five should continue to check pupils’ 
sight recognition of these words. Because of their 
frequency of use, sufficient repetition to ensure 
mastery occurs in normal reading situations if the 
teacher consistently directs attention to them. 
Unrelated drills should not be necessary. 

A complete list of the core words of Levels Two, 
Three, and Four will be found at the end of this 
introduction. Teachers should become familiar 
with them, so that checking on their recognition 
can be carried out in any reading situation. 

Since no artificial controls have been imposed 
on the vocabulary used in the reader selections, 


children will be expected to read many unfamiliar 
words. This should not present a problem if they 
have been taught to use word perception skills 
effectively and independently. Except in unusual 
cases (for example, a place name) teachers should 
not present the words before the reading. The 
most important factor in the discovery of unknown 
words is the acceptance by the pupil of his 
responsibility for finding out what they are and his 
willingness to try out possible words, and accept 
or reject them on the basis of all available clues 
provided by the context (picture and verbal) and 
the structure and spelling of the word. The 
proficient reader is able to recognize that a word 
is unfamiliar and use the necessary word perception 
clues to figure out what it is. The teacher will, of 
course, direct attention to context clues and 
important phonic or structural clues when 
necessary. She will also make sure that children 
develop the habit of always checking in context 
any word that they have discovered for themselves. 

While it is impossible to know which words will 
be unfamiliar to any particular child, words that 
are important in obtaining the meaning of the 
selection have been listed at the beginning of each 
reader selection lesson plan. This merely indicates 
that pupils likely will have to use their knowledge 
of word perception to read them, and the teacher 
should be prepared to give assistance where 


2. Directing the Reading 


The preparatory oral and written activities dealt 
with the pupils’ experience as it relates to the 
story theme. Since pupils’ attention has been 
directed to the background necessary for 
understanding the selection, there is no need for 
extensive introduction. Often the presentation of 
the title is sufficient. Telling parts of the story 
before pupils read will only detract from their 
enjoyment of reading it for themselves. 

Reading a selection in the reader should be an 
enjoyable experience for pupils. Discussion should 
be pertinent and brief. In the planning of the 
Language Experience Reading Program, one 
particular interpretation skill was chosen for 
emphasis in each selection. It is important that — 
teachers adhere closely to the skills suggested, 
since a total program has been organized to provide 
for sequential development of each skill. 


necessary. This assistance will most often take the 
form of help in using contextual clues. 

Teachers should recognize, of course, that the 
acquisition of word perception skills is a gradual 
process and that occasionally children will have to 
be told a word. Words that are phonetically 
irregular and/or words that cannot be identified 
from the context should be presented (for example, 
proper names, such as Saskatchewan, Oeming, 
etc., words that may not be in the pupils’ speaking 
vocabularies, such as agile, etc.) These words will 
not be drilled but will simply be identified for the 
pupils immediately prior to reading a particular 
page or selection. 

Children have had much experience reading 
words unfamiliar in written form, both in their 
group compositions and in reader selections 
of Levels Two, Three, and Four. Directed use of 
word perception skills in all reading activities 
prepares children for the challenge of unfamiliar 
written words. 

Teachers should not be concerned if children do 
not remember every word used in a selection. The 
acquisition of an extensive sight vocabulary is a 
gradual and cumulative process. Experience has 
shown that it results from wide reading-and- 
writing experience rather than from drill on a 
small number of words. 


Questioning 
The questions suggested in the Source Book focus 
mainly on the skill listed for emphasis. These 
questions are included in the Source Book because 
good questions that direct children’s thinking 
(except to mere details) cannot be composed on 
the spur of the moment. Questioning is the tool 
that teachers use to make children think; on it 
depends the success of reading instruction. If the 
questions outlined in the Source Book are not used, 
the teacher must make certain that the questions 
she devises are planned carefully to establish the 
correct thought pattern. The Source Book outlines 
the key questions to be used. Teachers may use 
other questions to follow up particular interests 
of the class. 

In many instances the questions will provoke 
different responses from different children. This 
should be encouraged; children need to learn how 





to react to the ideas of others and how to justify 
their own ideas and opinions by drawing on their 
experiences and by referring directly to the 
selection. Both teachers and pupils should realize 
that many questions do not have a single right 
answer. In other cases, where obviously there is 

a preferred answer or indeed a single right answer, 
teachers, of course, should not be satisfied with 
vague, imprecise, or incorrect responses. One of 
the most effective ways of teaching children to 
think logically is to have them organize their ideas 
and present them to their peers for evaluation. 
This means that children and teacher together 
evaluate answers, rather than the teacher alone. 
This technique lessens the probability that the 
child’s thinking will be cut off by a “No. That’s 
not the right answer,” or equally by the teacher 
saying merely, “That’s right. Very good.” Of 
course, as in the preparatory oral language step, 
this kind of discussion can be carried on effectively 
only in a small group. If there are more than eight 
or ten pupils participating, only the more dominant 
members have the opportunity to present their 
ideas. 

Reading is thinking. Teachers are aware that 
there is a wide range of thinking ability 
represented in most classes. In most classes there 
are pupils who are able to deal with ideas 
effectively with a minimum of guidance. Others 


Emphasis on Silent Reading 


Because most reading is silent reading for ideas, 
a similar emphasis should occur in reading 
instruction. Suggestions for oral interpretation, 
when appropriate, are included in the lesson plan. 
Teachers should recognize the distinction 
between silent reading and oral reading, and this 
distinction should be reflected in their instructional 
program. Silent reading, even in a group 
situation, is an individual activity: the individual 
interacting with the author’s ideas. On the other 
hand, the sole purpose of oral reading is to 
communicate the author’s ideas to an audience. 
There are therefore distinct differences in the task 
performed by the silent and oral reader. 


The job of the silent reader is to interpret the ideas 
of the author and use them in his own thinking. 


require further direction. For example, some 
pupils can be asked an inference question and be 
expected to locate the relevant details and draw 
the inference; other pupils need to be asked 
questions to direct their attention to the pertinent 
details and be guided to make the inference. 

To help the teacher in planning for the varying 
abilities-within her class, two sets of questions 
have been developed for each reader selection. 
The questions are outlined in the Source Book in 
parallel columns. The questions in the B column 
do not require as much independent thinking as 
those in the A column and give more guidance to 
the pupils. Teachers should select the questioning 
pattern suitable for the small group with which 
they are working. Occasionally, because of the 
nature of the skill or the selection, it seemed 
advisable that the same questions be used with all 
pupils. 

Frequently pupils should be allowed to read an 
entire selection without interruption. Discussion 
guided by the questions from the Source Book, 
and perhaps re-reading of some sections, should 
follow. 

Pupils using the B pattern of questions will 
likely need more guidance as they read, and 
discussion should more often accompany the 
reading. 


Provided that the reader is obtaining the ideas 
accurately, it is not essential that he identify every 
single word on the page. (Most adult readers 
acknowledge that, except in extremely detailed 
reading, they simply skip over unfamiliar words 
encountered in their reading.) 

The oral reader must not only understand the 
ideas of the author, be completely familiar with 
every word, recognize the appropriate intonation 
patterns that will express adequately the author’s 
ideas, feelings, moods, etc., but he must also be 
able to project this understanding to an audience. 
Therefore, lessons in oral reading are as necessary 
as lessons in silent reading. In L.E.R., lessons in 
oral interpretation are included in Part 4 of this 
Teacher’s Source Book — “Interpretation.” 


10 
3. Following the Reading 


Follow-up activities are suggested to extend the 
children’s thinking initiated by the reader selection. 
These include: 
(1) Poems for the teacher to read: The poetry has 
been chosen because the ideas are similar to, 
or extend, the ideas of the reader selections. 
(2) Oral and written language activities. 


C. Activities Related to the Block 


The teacher is again reminded that language 
develops in relation to ideas. In each block of 
work, in the material provided for reading and 
listening lessons, children meet many new, 
stimulating ideas. It is wise to capitalize on this 


fund of ideas in oral and written language activities. 


Therefore, in the section titled “Activities Related 
to Block ----,’ many suggestions are given for 
having pupils use oral and written language. Such 
activities usually demand that the pupils have 
assimilated the ideas in the selections and use 
them as springboards to create original situations 


WRITING 


If pupils are to develop proficiency in writing, they 
must be given many opportunities to write. However, 
quantity of writing alone will not develop quality. It 
is important that children develop standards for 
writing and learn to evaluate their own work using 
these standards. During the writing of group 
compositions, teachers can direct children in 
considering their written work thoughtfully and 
revising it to meet acceptable standards of sequence, 
clarity, precise word usage, mechanics, and to 
encourage originality of expression. 

Writing can be evaluated by the teacher, the group, 
and the individual himself. The teacher’s evaluation 
should be carried out with the individual child and 
Should be directed mainly at the ideas and the way 
they are expressed rather than at the mechanics 


(3) Practice Book: For each reader selection, there 
is a page in My Practice Book to be used 
independently by the pupils, either individually 
or in groups. These pages are designed to check 
understanding of ideas, to provide an extension 
of the ideas of the selection, or to develop 
further an interpretation skill. (See page 00.) 


for speaking and writing. The related activities 
are placed at the end of the block so that teachers 
can capitalize on all the material presented in the 
block in co-ordinating all four aspects of language. 
Though teachers will be unable to use all the 
suggestions provided, it is very important that at 
least some of these activities be used in each block. 
The activities that are considered essential are 
marked with an asterisk. Because many of the 
activities are designed for independent work, they 
can be interspersed in the block to provide 
worthwhile seat-work. 


(spelling, punctuation, etc.) alone. This does not 
mean that mechanics are unimportant; rather it is a 
reminder to teachers that mastery of mechanics 
develops gradually as pupils write and read. 

It is easier for children to evaluate someone else’s 
writing than their own. It is often advisable to have 
an individual read his writing to a small group. The 
teacher can then direct the group in thinking about 
the writing —its strengths and points for 
improvement. 

From the very beginning pupils should be 
encouraged to proofread their own writing before 
asking any other person to read it. Pupils should 
keep a file of all their writing. As mastery of the 
mechanics of writing develops, they can return to 
their own earlier writing for practice in proofreading. 





Part 2 WORD PERCEPTION LESSONS 


Part 2 presents a sequential program in word 
perception skills: context clues, phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, and using the dictionary. The 
Table of Contents for Part 2 gives the teacher an 
overview of the program. The lessons have been 
organized in a separate section (1) to enable the 
teacher to pace the program to suit the needs of her 
pupils; (2) to allow her to become acquainted with 
the total program quickly; (3) to facilitate locating 
material for review and re-teaching. 

Lessons in Part 2 are keyed into the block 
structure. The lessons suggested for use with each 
block, and their accompanying Practice Book 
exercises, are listed on the first page of each Block 
in Part 1 of the Source Book. 

The lessons of Part 2 are intended to teach 
essential knowledge of how words are written and 
the way in which such knowledge can be applied in 
reading. The teacher directs the application of the 
skills thus developed as pupils read selections such 
as those in the reader. Teachers must recognize that 
word perception skills are useful only if they are 
applied by the pupils in reading. There is no value 
in teaching knowledge about phonics, for example, 
if pupils do not know how to use it while reading, 
or if opportunities for independent word recognition 
are not provided. 


Using Context Clues 


The most important word perception skill is the use 
of context. In using context the reader’s attention is 
directed to the meaning of the passage. If he is 
sensitive to the total meaning and uses phonic clues 
in conjunction with it, he will be able to identify 
many words. The use of context is a carefully 
reasoned process and should not be confused with 
guessing. Lessons | to 11 of Part 2 teach the use of 
context in word recognition. It should be noted that 
these lessons are spread throughout the blocks. 


Phonics 


Lessons 22 to 58 develop skill in phonetic analysis. 

A knowledge of the relationship between sound and 
symbol (that is, the way in which the sounds of oral 
language are represented by alphabetic symbols) is 
essential for independence in reading. Since there is 
not a one-to-one relationship between sound and 
symbol in English, exceptions must be pointed out. 

The teaching of phonics should not be a mechanical 

process. Children should be presented with many 


words and guided in forming their own generalizations. 


Many of the lessons suggested at Level Five review 
and consolidate the phonics presented at earlier 


levels. Teachers should use these lessons as checks of 
the pupils’ knowledge, and should provide extra 
teaching and practice when difficulties appear. 

* Phonics is valuable only as it is applied. 


The teacher must help children to apply their 
knowledge of phonics to identify unknown words as 
they read during the word perception lesson, in their 
Readers and Practice Books, and in ail reading 
activities. 


Structural Analysis 


Lessons 59 to 76 develop skill in structural analysis. 
Structural analysis is the process of identifying the 
meaningful parts of words — roots, prefixes, suffixes, 
and inflectional endings. In attacking an unfamiliar 
word, structural analysis must precede the use of 
phonics, as a child must isolate the root word before 
attempting to relate symbol to sound. Often simply 
through the removal of inflectional endings, a suffix, 
or a prefix, the root word is recognizable. 


Using the Dictionary 


Lessons 77 to 91 introduce pupils to the skills 
necessary for using a dictionary efficiently. It is not 
enough to admonish children to “look it up” in the 
dictionary; pupils must be taught how to use a 
dictionary — how to find an entry word very quickly; 
how to interpret and choose the correct word 
meaning; how to find out the pronunciation of a 
word; how to use a dictionary for a spelling reference. 
Teachers must remember, once more, that skill in the 
use of a dictionary develops gradually. Moreover, it 
is vital that pupils have access to dictionaries written 
for children; if pupils cannot understand what is 
written in a dictionary, they will decide that a 
dictionary is of little use, and will rarely open one 

on their own. 

Lessons 12 to 21 are special vocabulary lessons. 
These lessons are designed to make pupils more 
conscious of words, word meanings, and how words 
are used to achieve special purposes. 

The lesson plans as outlined in Part 2 provide a 
great deal of material to work with. Since word 
perception lessons should be short, the teacher 
should choose from the material to suit her needs 
or, in some cases, use several short periods to teach 
the lesson as outlined. 

Exercises designed to re-enforce the learning of 
the lessons and to provide opportunities for applying 
the skills learned are provided in the Practice Book. 
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Part 3 SPELLING 


Spelling is an important part of an integrated 
program. Language power develops as children 
learn to understand the ideas of others expressed 
orally or in writing and to express their own ideas 


_ clearly and fluently in speaking and writing. While 


it is important that children learn to spell correctly, 
it is recognized that this must be a gradual process, 
and inability to spell words correctly should not be 
allowed to interfere with expression of ideas. Just 
because primary grade children have not completely 
mastered the spelling of all words and other aspects 
of the mechanics of writing, they should not be 
denied the opportunity to communicate their thoughts 
through writing. Teachers must discriminate between 
errors in words that the child can be expected to 
spell correctly (words taught previously in spelling 
lessons, words of regular phonetic patterns, for 
example, fat, sat, bat, etc., or very familiar words 
such as the) and spelling errors that result from an 
honest attempt to use the necessary words to 
communicate his ideas. In Level Four of the 
Language Experience Reading Program a planned 
program in learning to spell correctly was suggested. 
The program is continued at Level Five. 

Part 3 contains suggestions for activities that help 
pupils to learn to spell, the word lists suggested for 
each block of work, and specific activities for each 
block. In each block of work four lists of words are 
given: 

1. Words that are directly related to the phonetic or 
structure lesson(s) in that block. 
2. Words chosen from the Core Vocabulary of Level 

Four. 

3. Other words of high utility for the writing needs 
of Level Five pupils. 

4. A “Test-Study” list. The words in this list are 
from the Level Four Spelling lists. 


The words in the lists have been checked with 
The New Iowa Spelling Scale! by Harry A. Greene, 
An Integrating Basic Communication Vocabulary 
by James A. Fitzgerald?, and the lists of Spelling 
texts in use in the schools. 

The “Test-Study” list is to be used to check the 
pupils’ ability to spell words studied previously. It 
is suggested that the teacher, at the beginning of the 
block of work, dictate words in this list to the 
children, have them check their own spelling, and 
write in their spelling workbook the words that were 
misspelled (if any). The children should then work 
on learning the spelling of these words during the 
next few days. 

It is to be expected that there will be levels of 
spelling ability as well as of reading ability in the 
classroom. Teachers may have some children, for 
example, who will be able to handle only the words 
in the “Test-Study” list and perhaps some of the 
words in the phonetic list. There may be others for 
whom the suggested lists do not include enough 
words. For these children teachers will need to 
extend the list with more challenging words. A 
spelling program should meet the needs of the 
children using it, and the teacher must adapt any 
program to her unique situation. 

All of the words included in the Spelling Lists are 
listed for the convenience of the pupils at the end of 
the work pages in My Practice Book. Pupils should 
use these lists for help in spelling during their writing 
activities. 


'Greene, Harry A., The New Iowa Spelling Scale. lowa City: 
State University of Iowa, 1954. ?Fitzgerald, James A., “An 
Integrating Basic Communication Vocabulary,” Elementary 
English, March, 1963. 
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Part4 INTERPRETATION LESSONS 


Word perception is just the first step in the reading 
process. Unless the pupil understands the total 
meaning intended by the author and integrates it 
with his own experience, he is not reading. This 
often entails going beyond the literal meaning of the 
words to recognize the full implication of what the 
author has written. Reading requires the use of not 
one, but many interpretation skills. It is the 
responsibility of any reading program to teach 
children to understand and to use the interpretation 
skills. 


Stories to Study 


The Language Experience Reading Program 
recognizes the importance of teaching interpretation 
and so provides a special series of lessons for this 
purpose. These lessons are based on material 
contained in a pupil’s book called Stories to Study. 
This book also contains exercises for independent 
application of the skill developed in the lesson. Since 
most of these exercises require pupils to relate their 
own experience to the material read, there can be 
few absolutely right or wrong answers. Teachers 
should plan to discuss completed exercises with the 
group, encouraging pupils to justify their answers. 
To facilitate meeting the needs of the different 
ability groups, two levels of Stories to Study are 
provided. Stories to Study A should be used with 
pupils of average and above-average reading ability; 
Stories to Study B should be reserved for use with 
pupils who are experiencing difficulty with reading. 
In the latter book, the selections are shorter and 


easier to read, and the exercises designed especially 
for these slower-moving students. 

Teachers should note that in addition to the 
workbook editions of Stories to Study described 
above, these books are available in hardcover 
non-consumable editions. All the selections for the 
interpretation lessons of Part 4 are included in the 
hardcover books. As well, the questions used to direct 
children’s thinking about the selections are 
incorporated in the pupil’s book. Some discussion 
of the thinking patterns required by each skill is 
included for the children. Because of these additions, 
the teacher who uses the hardcover books will have 
to make some adaptations in the lessons outlined in 
Part 4 of the Teacher’s Source Book. She will find, 
too, that these additions have necessitated some 
reduction in the number of independent exercises 
provided for the pupils. 

Although directions to the pupils are an integral 
part of the material in the pupil-book in the 
hardcover edition, it is strongly recommended that 
the teacher use the lessons outlined in the Teacher’s 
Source Book and conduct the lessons as a directed, 
reading-thinking activity. 

Lesson plans in Part 4 outline the procedure for 
the teacher to follow and include questions to focus 
children’s thinking on a particular skill. Again it 
should be emphasized that questioning is the most 
important part of a lesson in interpretation. 

The lessons of Part 4 are keyed into the block 
organization so that the skill taught can be 
immediately applied in the reader selection. 


The following interpretation skills are taught: 
understanding sentence meaning — direct narration 


— connectives 
— pronoun reference 


understanding the main idea 


noting details 


recognizing relationships — time 


— cause-effect 
— sequence 
‘ _ — Space 
sensing emotional reactions 
forming sensory impressions — visual 
— auditory 

predicting outcomes 
inferring 
making judgments 
drawing conclusions 
distinguishing fact, fiction, and fancy (critical reading) 
following directions 
using a Table of Contents research skills 
making an outline 
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Part 5 LISTENING LESSONS 


Importance of Listening 


The importance of a high degree of skill in listening cannot be questioned. 


It is recognized that: 


(1) the quality of a child’s speech depends in part on the quality of his 


listening; 


(2) listening with understanding contributes to the development of a broad 


conceptual background; 


(3) listening with understanding contributes to vocabulary growth; 
(4) listening is the young child’s chief method of receiving communications; 


(5) listening is an important social tool. 


Instruction in Listening Needed 


Research has shown that skill in listening is not an 
innate ability and that listening habits can be 
improved by direct instruction. Teachers cannot take 
for granted that a child listens to what is said, nor 
can they waive their responsibility by labelling a 
child “inattentive.” They must incorporate into their 
curriculum a program of instruction in listening. 


However, the teacher must also be aware of the 
importance of establishing and maintaining in all 
classroom activities the practices (both teacher’s and 
pupils’) conducive to good listening. Teachers 
should evaluate their teaching techniques and their 
classroom routines from the point of view of the 
listening habits they promote: 








Teacher’s Check List of Good Listening Practices 


1. Do you usually give instructions clearly, but once only, so that the 
pupils know they must listen? 

2. Do you, and your pupils, wait until the class is ready to listen before 
beginning to speak? 

3. Do you encourage children to listen to their classmates by refraining 
from repeating pupils’ answers? 

4. Do you attempt to ensure that your, and your pupils’, contributions 
to class discussions are worth listening to? 

5. Do you try to ensure that your pupils are aware of the purpose of each 
listening activity? 

6. Do you insist that a pupil addressing the group speak so that he can be 
heard? 

7. Do you read interesting stories and poems so that the pupils enjoy 
listening? 

8. Do you adjust your voice to the size of the group and the situation? 

9. Do you promote a “quiet room” conducive to good listening by refusing 
to raise your voice and speak above unnecessary classroom noise? 

10. Do you listen attentively whenever a child speaks to you whether in 
class or out? 





Listening Skills 


Listening skills are so closely related to reading skills 

) that a co-ordinated plan of instruction would seem 
logical. While the intake in one case is aural, in the 
other visual, the interpretation skills are largely the 
same. The skilful listener and the skilful reader both 
formulate a purpose for listening or reading, and 
decide, according to the purpose, how to listen and 
how to read. Lessons in the Language Experience 
Reading Program are organized so that the same 
interpretation skill is introduced in both listening 
and reading in any one block. 

It is expected, too (since it has been found that 
primary pupils spend over fifty per cent of their 
school day listening to others), that the learning of 
the listening lessons will be applied and reinforced 
throughout the whole school day. Much of the 


MY PRACTICE BOOK 


My Practice Book — Level 5 is an essential part of 
the language program and should be considered a 
teaching tool. It contains exercises related to the 
reader selections and the word perception lessons. 
(The exercises on interpretation are contained in the 
special interpretation book, Stories to Study.) Many 
of the exercises are designed for individual, 
independent practice, but teachers should recognize 
the advantages to language learning to be found in 
having two or three pupils co-operate in thinking 
through an exercise. 
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power of the listening program will be lost if there 

is no application of the principles and habits of good 
listening to other situations, particularly in discussion 
groups, in which children need to listen both to the 
teacher and to their classmates. 

The suggested plan for a lesson, as outlined in the 
guide, sets a purpose, provides material (a story, 
poem, or short essay) to be read orally by the teacher, 
and suggests a procedure that concentrates on the 
purpose of the lesson. Though procedures may, of 
course, be modified, teachers should keep in mind 
the purpose, and endeavor to focus the thinking of 
the children on the particular skill being emphasized. 
If this is done, lessons will not be unduly drawn-out, 
and the possibility of spoiling stories and poetry by 
over-analysis will be eliminated. 


x 


Maximum benefit from My Practice Book will be 
gained if pupils have the opportunity to discuss the 
completed exercises with the teacher and their peers. 
This situation provides the teacher with the ideal 
situation to diagnose the pupils’ learning. 

Throughout the Practice Book certain exercises 
are designated as “Special Exercises.” These are 
marked with a heavy black arrow. They are designed 
to challenge the more advanced pupils and should 
not be attempted by all the children. 
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The Core Vocabulary of Levels Two, Three, Four 


a 

about 
across 
afraid 
after 
again 
all 
almost 
along 
already 
always 
am 

an 

and 
another 
answer (ed) 
any 
anything 
are 
around 
as 
asked 
at 

ate 
away 


back 
beautiful 
because 
been 
before 
began 
believe 
best 
better 
big 
both 
break 
bring 
brought 
build 
built 
busy 
but 


came 
careful (ly) 
carry 
catch 
caught 
clean 
climb (ed) 
close (d) 


come 
could 
cried 
cross (ed) 


did 
do 
does 
done 
don’t 
down 


each 

early 

eat 

else 

ever 
every 
everything 
excited 
explain 


far 
fast 
find 
fine 
finish 
first 
fly 
for 
found 
from 
front 
full 
funny 


gave 
get 
give 
glad 
go 
gone 
good 
great 
grew 
grow 
guess 


had 
has 
have 
he 
hear 
heard 


held 
help 
her 
herself 
him 
his 
home 
house 
hurried 
hurry 
hurt 


I 

if 
in 
is 
it 


jump 
just 


keep 
kind 
knew 
know 


late 
laugh 
like 
little 
live 
lonely 
long 
look 
lost 
lovely 


made 
make 
many 
may 
mean 
might 
mine 
more 
move (ing) 
much 
my 
myself 


near 
need 
never ~ 
new 


next 
nice 

no 

not 
nothing 
now 


of 
off 
often 
old 
on 
once 
only 
open 
or 
other 
our 
out 
over 
own 


paint 
people 
pick 
piece 
place 
play 
please 
pretty 
put 


quick 
quiet 
quite 


read 
ready 

real 

really 
remember 
ride 

right 
round 

run 


said 

saw 

see 

seem (ed) 
she 
should 


show 
sing 
sleep 
smile 
soft 
some 
something 
soon 
start 
stay 

stop 
strong 
suddenly 


tell 
than 
thank 
that 
the 
their 
them 
then 
there 
these 
they 
thing 
think 
this 
those 


‘though 


through 
time 

to 

today 
together 
tomorrow 
too 

tried 

try 

turn (ed) 


under 
until 
up 

us 

use 
used 


very 


wait (ed) (ing) 


walk 
want 
warm 
was 
wash 
watch 
we 
wear 
went 
were 
what 
when 
where 
which 
while 
whispered 
who 
why 
will 
wish 
with 
won't 
work 
would 
wrote 


yes 
yesterday 
you 

your 
yours 
yourself 
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BLOCK 134 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 





To sense emotional reactions Thevnasesmbers teivenutor 
Lesson 1: page 397 STORIES TO STUDY A and B 
Lesson 2: page 398 refer to the soft cover edition. 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Using the context 


Lesson 1: page 207 
Lesson 2: page 208 
Practice Book: pages 1, 2 


C. INTERPRETATION 


a) Using the Table of Contents 
Lesson 1: page 327 


b) Sensing emotional reactions 
Lesson 2: page 327 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 1-2 


References are to pages 


Lesson 3: page 329 in Part II of this 
STORIES TO STUDY A: pages 3-5 Teacher’s Source Book 
STORIES TO STUDY B: page 3 





D. SPELLING 


Page 281 Word list 1. much 2. seems 3. church 
where every lunch 
says used asleep 
said street 
always 
been 

Test-Study many the ir 
some which 


there don’t 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 





Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Discuss with the pupils situations which frighten them and the means 


Frightening they have found of coping either with the situation or with the fear. 
Situations must The discussion might be initiated by recalling the stories ‘“Lightning and Julie,”’ 
be coped with. and ‘‘Noises in the Dark’’ that were read in the Level Four reader, Out and Away. In 


both stories children learned to control their fears — in the first, by learning to under- 
stand what was feared and thus to cope with the situation; in the latter, by recognizing 
that there was really nothing to fear and thus coping with the emotions. 

The experiences of the children in the stories will encourage pupils to contribute 
examples from their own experiences. It is hoped that this will be an honest discussion 
so it is essential that both teacher and classmates accept and respect the fears of others. 

The discussion should not be a question and answer period; nor should it be a series 
of reports. Encourage pupils to listen to each contribution and react directly to it. This 
reaction may be a question about the original contribution, a comment about it, or the 
mentioning of a related experience. 

Include in the discussion examples of both long term fears (such as fear of storms) 
and fears in a particular situation (such as meeting a strange dog). 


2. Writing 


Possible a) Give the pupils this opening sentence and have the story completed — ‘‘I was so 
themes frightened I didn’t know what to do next.”’ 
b) Something that frightened me when I was two years old; four years old; six years 
old; eight years old. ry 


B. READER SELECTION 
“WATCH OUT, JONATHAN!’’ 


Frightening situations must be coped with. (Jonathan had a long way to go and there 
were bears on Hemlock Mountain.) 


1. Vocabulary 


ok 


Please see the section on vocabulary in the introduction to this Teacher’s Source Book 
on pages 6 and 7 


courage 
comfortable 
distance 


2. Directing the reading 


Have the pupils locate the story title in the Table of Contents. Discuss the story title in 
relation to the unit heading, ‘‘On My Own.’’ Have the pupils suggest the probable nature of 
the story. Then tell them that the story is part of a book written by Alice Dalgliesh and en- 
titled The Bears on Hemlock Mountain. Have the pupils turn to the story in the reader and 
study the picture. On the basis of the information they now have, have them revise the pre- 
dictions made earlier. 


@ 


Recognizing 
emotional 
reactions 


Page 2 


Page 3 


Page 4 


Page 5 


Page 6 
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The suspense in this story can be heightened by having it read and discussed in 
parts, but do not set too slow a pace. The pupils will be anxious to learn the outcome. 
Oral reading of certain parts of the story can add greatly to the development of a 
feeling for the emotions of the character. It is suggested that the teacher dothe oral reading 
during the presentation of the lesson. It is a difficult selection to read well, and the 
purpose of the reading is to clarify Jonathan’s experience. As a follow-up activity pupils 
will enjoy interpreting orally parts of the story to their classmates. 


Suggested questions: 


[A] 


Why is Jonathan getting worried? Why How does this part of the story make you 
doesn’t he hurry? feel that Jonathan really should watch out? 


What noises did Jonathan hear? How did Why does Jonathan need something to keep 
they make him feel? Why did he begin his courage up? 
thinking about bears? 


Why is Jonathan saying his jrhyme over and over again? 
What has Jonathan seen? (Quide the pupils to recognize 
that it is likely only shadows in the dark forest.) 

How do you suppose Jonathan feels? 

What did he do? 


Read page 3 to the pupils. Instruct them to listen as you 
read and try to imagine how|Jonathan felt. 


Allow time for pupils to stutly the picture on page 5, and 
identify the ‘‘dark shapes.’ 


What did Jonathan hear? How did he What made Jonathan’s hair stand on end? 
know it was bears? How did he show Close your eyes and listen. Try to imagine 
how frightened he was? How did he know | the sounds he heard from under his pot. What 
the bears were right beside him? was the most frightening sound of all? 


What does the last sentence on the page tell you about 
how Jonathan feels? 


Read page 4 to the pupils, bringing out the quietness — and 
the frightening sounds. 


What new sounds does Jonathan hear? Is Jonathan as: frightened as he was? How 
How do they make him feel? do you know? 


How did it happen that Jonalthan is not alone on Hemlock 

Mountain after dark? 
What did the bears start doing? What do How would you describe Jonathan’s feelings 
you suppose Jonathan was thinking under | when the bears started scratching? How did 
his pot? What changed all this? What did the new sound change this? How did the 
the bears do? bears feel when they heard the new sound? 


After the reading, discuss whether or not there are bears on Hemlock Mountain. 
Pupils should note that at no time does anyone see the bears. They should also recog- 
nize that Jonathan was frightened as he walked alone through the dark woods. Children 
who have had this experience will be able to recall how strange shadows and sounds 
seem. 
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Practice Book 
Poem 


Poem 
Page 7, 
FLYING FREE 


*Be sure they note that the artist obviously felt the bears were there. Do not insist 
on agreement. Each reader is entitled to his own opinions. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 3. 
b) Read the poem: 


THE ADVENTURES OF ISABEL 


Isabel met an enormous bear, 

Isabel, Isabel, didn’t care; 

The bear was hungry, the bear was ravenous, 

The bear’s big mouth was cruel and cavernous. 

The bear said, Isabel, glad to meet you, 

How do, Isabel, now I’ll eat you! 

Isabel, Isabel, didn’t worry, 

Isabel didn’t scream or scurry. 

She washed her hands and she straightened her hair up; 
Then Isabel quietly ate the bear up. 


Ogden Nash 


KEEP A POEM IN YOUR POCKET 
Have the pupils read the poem silently. Then read it to them as they listen. 


Talk briefly about what the author means, when she advises them to ‘‘keep a poem 
in your pocket’’ and to keep ‘‘a picture in your head.’’ 

Ask when the author feels they will be happy to have a poem or a picture for company. 
Have the pupils suggest other times when they might say a poem to themselves. 

Recall Jonathan’s adventures in the previous story. Ask, ‘‘What did he picture as he 
sat under the pot? What rhyme did he say to keep himself company?’’ 

Talk about poems the pupils like to say; about things they like to picture in their 
minds. 

Read the poem again as pupils follow in their books. 

Have individual pupils read the poem orally as the class listens with books closed. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 134 


sounds and emo- 
9 tional reactions 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 2) 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 2) 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 3) 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 3) 


Group A 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 2) 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 3) 


*1. After Jonathan crawled under the pot, the story ‘‘Watch Out, Jonathan!’’ is told 


largely by talking about the sounds that Jonathan could hear. Make a list of the sounds 
in three columns like this: 





Sound What Made How the Sound Made 
th un Jonathan Feel 
Crunch! Crunch! Crunch! bears frightened 
breathing bears 
twittering 
squirrels 


Do you notice how your list tells the story of Jonathan’s adventure? How would the 
‘Crunch! Crunch! Crunch!’’ made by the bears sound different from the ‘‘Crunch! Crunch! 
Crunch!’’ made by Pa? 


Activities 2 —4 are based on selections from Stories to Study A. If you wish the 
pupils of B group to participate, have the stories read orally to them by pupils in Group 
A. This provides excellent motivation for carefully prepared oral reading. If this pro- 
cedure is followed, give the pupils of Group B a definite purpose for listening. The same 
holds true for activities based on stories from Stories to Study B. 


2. The Pettingill children missed a lot of fun because they always had to be neat and 
clean. Have the pupils list some of the things that they like to do that the Pettingill 
children wouldn’t be allowed to do. 


3. ‘‘The Park’’ is mentioned several times in the story, “‘The Family Who Never Had 
Roller Skates.’” Have the pupils write a short description of the park as they picture it 
and/ or a description of what the Pettingill children would see if they visited a local 
park. 


4. Have pupils list (i) games that Ginny might play and (ii) games that the Corbett 
family might play. 


5. Develop with the pupils, lists of words or phrases to describe first, Ginny’s, and 
then the Corbett’s (i) back yard; (ii) dinner table; (iii) living room on a rainy day. Pup- 
ils should be aware that they must surmise the situation on the basis of what they know 
about the people concerned. 


6. In the story, ‘‘The Family Who Never Had Roller Skates,’’ Emma, Alice, and Louise 
Pettingill finally go roller-skating. Make a list of the sounds you might hear while they 
are roller-skating. Now, write a story of a roller-skating party and include all of the 
sounds you have listed. 


7. Choose four pupils to pretend to be the four boys going to the circus and present 

the probable conversation that took place on the way; then have four others develop the 
conversation on the way home. This should be an oral activity and should develop as a 
spontaneous conversation. This is an opportunity to encourage children to share ‘‘speak- 
ing time.’’ 


8. Recall with the pupils the story, ‘‘The Woodman’s Axe’’ from the Level Four reader 
Out and Away. Have them compare it with ‘‘The Golden Fish.”’ 
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Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 3) 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 3) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 
1 and 2) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 1) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 2) 


* 9, Have pupils describe the fish, the old man, or the old woman. No indication of their 
appearance is given by the author of ‘‘The Golden Fish’’ but each pupil should have a 
picture in his mind. This can be either an oral or written exercise. 


10. Develop with the class a list of words to describe the character of (i) the old man, 
(ii) the old woman. 


11. Tanui and Jancsi both daydreamed while.they worked. In an oral discussion have 
the pupils note the similarities in their daydreams and compare the consequences. 


*12. Mimeograph an exercise such as the following. Have the pupils complete each sen- 
tence basing their answers on the selection used in Listening Lesson 1. 


While I am at school, Jancsi would be 
Jancsi sees other children only on Sunday but I 


Early in the morning, when I would be 





Jancsi is milking the cow. 
Janesisnsiexettedibecausen 2. yeas 
but.) .gét-exeited whens: 22)! * += 9*s- comes 


to visit. 


etc. 


13. Following Listening Lesson 2, develop a class list of words that describe the 
swirling waters. 


BLOCK 135 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To note details 
Lesson 3: page 401 


Lesson 4: page 402 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — review consonant blends and consonant digraphs 


Wesson 22: page 227 


Lesson 23: page 228 
Practice Book: page 4 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Noting details 


Lesson 4: page 330 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 7-9 


Béessonis2.) pare 352 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 10 


D. SPELLING 
Page 282 Word list 1. wheat 2. while 
stretch cross 
scratch nothing 
swept 
earth 
shrink 
Test-Study can’t blue 
just coming 
doctor they 


SSUES: 


sugar 
ache 
whole 
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Theme: 

You must 
persevere to 
make a dream 


li INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion To initiate the discussion ask pupils if they have ever wanted very 
badly to have orto do something thatseemed to be impossible or very difficult at the time. 
Discuss the ways in which they worked towards acquiring their goal. 

Bring out the fact that we can accomplish many things if we do not give up but are 


come true. determined to keep working and figuring out ways to succeed. Sometimes our dreams seem 
foolish and unrealistic to others. But, once impossible, men now fly to the moon. 
Pupils may have read biographies of men or women who fulfilled their dreams. (They 
may recall the article on Grey Owl in Out and Away.) 
2. Writing 
Possible a) My dream career and how I’ll achieve it. 
themes b) My secret desire and how I’ll try to obtain it. 


Theme 


Noting 
details 


c) A: short article about a famous person’s accomplishments. 


B. READER SELECTION 
**THE DREAM’’ 


In the selection ‘‘The Dream’’ many animals that may be unfamiliar to the pupils are 
mentioned. Before having the pupils read the selection, have them study, complete, and 
discuss pages 5 and 6 of the Practice Book. This will give the background necessary 
for reading the latter part of the story. 

You must persevere to make a dream come true. (A boy with a magic feeling toward 
animals makes his dream come true.) 


1. Vocabulary 


Saskatchewan mus keg 
Oeming (07 ming) cheetah 
Tibet agile 

Thailand adapted 


2. Directing the reading 


Some of your pupils may have visited the ‘‘Alberta Game Farm’’ near Edmonton. If 
so, talk about the farm and then tell them that the selection they will read is the story 
of Al Oeming who runs the farm. 


For other pupils, tell them they will read a true story of an Alberta man, Al Oeming, 
who has been interested, for all of his life, in animals. This account tells how he made 
a dream come true. 


This story takes place during a man’s lifetime from early childhood through school 
and university years to an established career. The details are an accumulation of ideas, 
actions, and successes, each leading the hero closer to the realization of his dream. 
Pupils should see this relationship and organization of the details as they read the 
story. 


Page 8 


Page 9 


Page 9 
(remainder) 
Page 10 


Page 11 


Page 12 


Page 13 


Page 15 
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Suggested questions for guiding the reading: 


[A] 


How do you know that Al likes nature (read to the end of paragraph 1, page 9) 
and animals? What was ‘‘The Dream’’? 
What was Al’s dream? What caused it? Give two reasons why Al had this dream. 


Why do you think he’d be a good person to 
have such a farm? 


What was the first job that Al had which could lead 
to his dream and how did he get it? How did Dr. 
Rowan help Al work toward his dream? 


What reasons are given for Al’s wanting Until now Al’s idea has been just a dream. 
a wild animal farm? What did Al rush What did he find that made the dream more 
home to tell his mother? How did Al real? What difficulty does his mother see? 


plan to get the land? 
Did Al think of it as a difficulty? 


Do you think his plan will] work? Why? Why not? 


What did Al do to make money to buy Al did two things next to help make his 

the game preserve? dream come true. What were they and how 
could they help? 

What did he do while he saved his 

money? How would this help make his 

dream come true? 


When did Al’s dream comé true? After he bought the 
land, what did he need before he could open his farm? 
Which two animals came first? Nine other animals are 
mentioned. How many car you remember? 


What special cane was given to two Even when he had the farm, the permit and 

animals? the animals, Al’s dream could fail to come 
true. What work and planning did he still 
have to do? 


Six clues are given that tell Al’s dream The last sentence tells that Al’s dream has 
teally did come true. What are they? come true. What facts support this statement? 


Re-read paragraph 1, page 9 where Al’s dream as a 
seven-year-old is described. Compare this with his 
dream, a reality, when he] was thirty years old. 


After the guided reading pupils will be eager to discuss the photographs and the 
difficulties encountered in a venture such as Al’s. Questions about the value of such a 
project, the boy’s ability to stick to it, the assistance from various people, and the sheer 
imagination behind such a remarkable venture will provide an opportunity to bring up 
details related to origin of animals, mother’s attitude, etc. 
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3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book pages 7, 8. 
b) Which would you see on Al Oeming’s farm? 


animals in cages banded crows 
boys working ____ police guard 

















an elephant wearing socks professors 
milking machines camels 
circus people children 








wrestling matches 





Poem c) Read the poem: 
THE YAK 


As a friend to the children commend me the Yak. 

You will find it exactly the thing: 

It will carry and fetch, you can ride on its back, 
Or lead it about with a string. 


The Tartar who dwells on the plains of Thibet 
(A desolate region of snow) 

Has for centuries made it a nursery pet, 
And surely the Tartar should know! 


Then tell your papa where the yak can be got, 
And if he is awfully rich 
He will buy you the creature — or else he will not. 
(I cannot be positive which.) ¢ 


Hilaire Belloc 


Poem VERY NEARLY 
Page 16, 
FLYING FREE Read the poem to the pupils. Discuss briefly what the poem is about — the imaginings 
of a child. 


Have the pupils open their books and follow as you read it again. Discuss the 
meaning of the lines or words: 

‘*Their broad green rings are laid;’’ 

(Have pupils ever seen ‘‘fairy rings’’ on the dew-wet grass in the early morning?) 
*“mermaids’’ 
“‘When sands, left wet, "neath sunset skies, 
Are blushing rosily:”’ 

(The sands of the seashore after the tide goes out look bright in the setting sun.) 
‘Who haunts our lumber room’’ 

(Why does the child think a goblin ‘‘haunts’’ the room?) 


Keep the discussion, short. but clear up meaning difficulties so that pupils may 
““see’’ the scenes in the poem. 

Read the poem again while the pupils listen with closed eyes. Then ask them to ¢ 
describe what scenes they saw in their minds. 

This is a difficult poem to read well, and unless there is a pupil who reads poetry 
extraordinarily well, do not have the pupils attempt to read it orally. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 135 


Group A 
writing— 
point of view 


writing conver- 
sation as a 
scene 

for a play 


Group A 
writing scenes 
for plays 


descriptive 
words 


word 
meanings 


noting 
details 


*1. Write the elephant’s (in the story, ‘‘The Dream’’) story of his first winter on the game 


farm. (Some pupils may write the account from the elephant’s point of view, and some 
from Al’s. Discuss point of view before having the pupils write.) 


2. Why did Al Oeming first want to visit Dr. Rowan? What do you think Al said to Dr. 
Rowan on that first visit? What do you think Dr. Rowan said to Al? Write their conver- 
sation as a scene from a play after you have talked together about what might have been 
said. 


3. Do you suppose Al Oeming and Dr. Rowan had other conversations about Al’s dream? 
Perhaps they might have talked when Al was planning the animal farm, when he found 

the land for the farm on the old game preserve to the east of Edmonton, and after Al had 
returned from one of his trips looking for animals — and at other times too. Do you think 
you might tell the whole story using about three scenes such as the ones mentioned above, 
written as a play? Talk about it and then try it! 


* 4. Have the pupils choose a word from List 1 that describes the thing or activity in 








Liste2: 
List 1 List? 2 
freely children hold bags 
snowy looked at his mother 
lapping animals roam 
tightly owls 
pleadingly Al sits 
quietly Saskatchewan River 
cold elephant’s feet 
agile Dall sheep 


* 5. For each word have the pupils choose the meaning of the word used in ‘‘The Dream.’’ 


band — aribbon around a little girl’s hair 
a group that makes music 
a tag around a bird’s leg 


matches -— sports contest 
something to light fires with 
to be the same as 


tramp — aman who has no job and goes from 
place to place 
— sound of feet marching 
to walk through the country 


game — wild animals 
something to play 
— to be daring 


6. Have the pupils complete a chart such as the following. Allow them to use their 
readers to fill in the details. 
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AL OEMING’S ANIMALS 


Animals The country the animal € 
came from 
Had for pets 
Boyhood 


Collected for his 
Farm farm 
operator 





Observed and worked 
University Mau 
student 


(related to *7. Write the following words on the board. Have the pupils select words that they think 
Listening apply to the cat, Zinnia. 
Lesson 3) 
descriptive kind scrawny good-hearted 
words silly bad-tempered mean 
strong sleek hungry 
clever determined foolish 
brave € 
Group A *8. Have the pupils write a description of Zinnia as each one pictures her in his mind. 
(related to Suggest that they use some of the words from Activity 7. 
Listening 
Lesson 3) 
writing a 


description 





BLOCK 136 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To make inferences 


Lesson 5: page 404 
Practice Book: page 9 


Lesson 6: page 406 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the context 


Lesson 3: page 209 
Practice Book: page 10 


b) Using the dictionary — alphabetizing 
Lesson 77: page 267 


Lesson 78: page 267 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Inferring 
Lesson 6: page 332 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 11-12 
Lesson 7? page 333 
STORIES TO STUDY A: pages 13-14 
STORIES TO STUDY B: pages 6-7 
D. SPELLING 
Page 283 Word list 1. sheep DemeLOSSed Beeclotes 
shoes watches getting 
windows tried skies 
making dishes 
dried 
Test-Study write does 
week done 


any read 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Discuss the different activities your pupils enjoy both in school and 


Everyone needs out. Include both work and play activities. Classify them as (i) things to do alone; (ii) 
a place to be things todo with friends or family. 
alone. Guide the pupils to realize that most people enjoy both solitary and group activities, 


and that it is important to take part in both. 

Consider with the pupils the opportunities provided at home and at school for quiet, 
individual activity. 

Pupils should realize that parents and brothers and sisters also at times enjoy quiet 
and privacy. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) My favorite place to be alone (a description). 
themes b) What I like to do alone. 
c) One day, when I was at home all by myself 
d) Why I like to be alone sometimes. 


B. READER SELECTION 
SDOROTHEA™ 


Theme Everyone needs a place to be alone. (When there are ten in a family, it’s hard 
to be alone.) 


1. Vocabulary 


to lose count ““Run, Sheep, Run’’ 
William-called-Bill summer house 


2. Directing the reading 


Have pupils locate the story title in Table of Contents. Be sure they recognize 
that the title gives little indication of the story content. Turn to page 17 and consider 
the picture. 


‘read between the lines.’’ 


[4] 


Page 17 How many children are in Dorothea’s Does Dorothea’s father enjoy his large 
family? What does her father like to family? Does Dorothea? 
pretend? Do you think Dorothea’s 
family has a good time? Why? or Why 


Inferring Use your questions to help pupils 


not? 

Pages 18-19 Why did Dorothea get an extra dollop Would you like to be one of Dorothea’s 
of potatoes? What does Dorothea think family? Why? or Why not? What doesn’t 
is wrong with having seven brothers Dorothea like about a big family ? What 
and sisters? Why is Dorothea’s family kind of dreams does Dorothea have? (Be 


like a big jolly party? What do you think sure pupils distinguish between ‘‘dreams’’ 
Dorothea dreams about? and ‘‘daydreams.’’) 
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[A] 


3 How did Dorothea feel wheh the children found her 
behind the china cabinet? 


Pages 20-21 What does Dorothea really mean when How can you tell that Dorothea doesn’t 
she says she wants to be a fish? Did give up easily? 
she enjoy playing Indians? Why do you 
think so? How can you tell that Dorothea 
is determined to find a place to dream? 


Page 22 Why didn’t the children find Dorothea Has Dorothea found the place she’s been 
this time? Why did Dorothea sigh? looking for? 

Page 23 Why did the old people think Dorothea Why did the old people think Dorothea was 
would fall? How can you tell that they looking for something? Why do you think the 
were surprised to see her? Do you think old man is showing Dorothea the summer 
they understand Dorothea’s problem? house? 

Page 24 Do you think Dorothea willibe satisfied now? Why? 


Following the reading, discuss the problems and the advantages of being one of a 
large family. Pupils using Stories to Study A might compare Dorothea’s family with the 
Herbert family in ‘‘Gallons of Milk,’’ Interpretation Lesson 3. 


3. Following the reading 


> Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 11. 
Poem b) Read the poem, ‘‘Questions at Night.’’ Relate this to Dorothea’s dreaming. 


QUESTIONS AT NIGHT 


Why 

Is the sky? 

What starts the thunder overhead? 
Who makes the crashing noise? 
Are the angels falling out of bed? 
Are they breaking all their toys? 


Why does the sun go down so soon? 
Why do the night-clouds crawl 
Hungrily up to the new-laid moon 
And swallow it, shell and all? 


If there’s a Bear among the stars, 

As all the people say, 

Won’t he jump over those pasture-bars 
And drink up the Milky Way? 


Does every star that happens to fall 
Turn into a firefly? 
Can’t it ever get back to Heaven at all? 
And why 

) Is the sky? 


Louis Untermeyer 
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c) Write several statements from the story. Have the pupils change 
the necessary words so that the meaning will be opposite to the 
original. 


For example: 
‘*You can hide in the summer house,’’ 
said the kind old lady. 
It wasn’t a very big garden and there 
weren’t many good places to hide. 
She had many brothers and sisters who 
liked to play noisy games. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 136 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 6) 
conversation 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 6) 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 7) 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 7) 
dramatization 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 7) 
descriptive 
words 


Group B 
writing about a 
- personal 
experience 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 6) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 5) 


Group A 
(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 6) 


1. Have the pupils write the conversation between the little boy and the little girl in the 
story ‘‘The Golden Windows.’’ Tell them to think what they might have said to each other 
and then to write the exact words they think the children used. 


*2. The story ‘‘The Golden Windows’’ tells what the little boy did with his holiday. Have 
the pupils describe, either orally or in writing, how they would spend a day ‘‘of your very 
own.”’ 

* 3. Have pupils each write a new incident for the story ‘‘The Lion-Hearted Kitten”? by 
choosing another animal the kitten might have met, and writing what happened. Have them 
read their writing to the group. Pupils should evaluate each other’s work, and in so- 
doing, note whether the pupil-writer maintained the author’s style and plot. 


* 4. Have the pupils dramatize the story ““The Lion-Hearted Kitten.”’ 


5. Develop a list of words that might be used to describe the kitten. 


*6. Discuss with the pupils: 
‘What is your favorite food? Have you ever tried a new food?’’ 
Have the pupils tell about an incident where they refused to eat something , 
or where they tried something new that they (i) liked, or (ii) didn’t like. 


7. Discuss with the pupils whether or not Dorothea and the little boy and little girl 


in ‘‘Golden Windows’’ would have become friends had they met. 


*8. In the story, ‘‘Call of the Cree,’’ pupils heard about something Joey had always 
wanted to do and something he had always wanted to have. Have pupils write about 
similar dreams of their own. 


*9. Have the pupils complete the following exercise (either orally or in writing). 


In the poem ‘‘The Wind and the Moon,”’ the poet said the moon looks like a ghost 
in the sky. What do you think 


a) the sun looks like? 
b) a rainbow looks like? 


c) lightning looks like? 
d) the stars look like? 








BLOCK 137 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To make judgments 
Lesson 7: page 407 


Lesson 8: page 409 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis — vowels: review generalizations 
Lesson 24: page 229 


Lesson 25: page 230 
Practice Book: page 12 


b) Structural analysis — review endings; suffixes y, ly, er 


Lesson 59: page 254 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Making judgments 


Lesson 8: page 334 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 16-17 


Lesson 9: page 335 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 18-19 


D. SPELLING 


Page 284 Word list reese 2. along 3. drummer 
ate began robin 
alone moving rope 
kite together 
even 
kitten 

Test-Study buy very 
here forty 


won’t too 
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i! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 

Even children 
must develop 
a sense of 
responsibility 
for others. 


Possible 
themes 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Making 
judgments 


Pages 25-26 


judgment 


(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion You might begin the discussion by talking about‘‘baby-sitters”’ and the 
important responsibilities they have. 


Pupils should recognize the fact that their parents will leave them (the pupils) in 
charge of younger family members for short periods during the day as an indication of 
their ability to accept certain responsibilities for the welfare of others; but should 
recognize it as a lesser responsibility in keeping with their age. 

Extend the discussion to include other situations in which pupils accepted responsi- 
bility for the welfare of others. 


2. Writing 


a) Looking after my little brother (sister). 
b) Jobs my dad (mother) expects me to do for him (her). 
c) People we can help. 


*““*DAVID’S EXCITING DAY’’ 


Even children must develop a sense of responsibility for others. (David didn’t even 
get to the race but he won the best prize of all.) 


1. Vocabulary 





envious ““craned his neck’’ winter carnival 
automatically ‘handed down’’ railroad trestle : 
efficiency resolutely reputation : 


The words and expressions listed are probably unfamiliar to the pupils, and vague 
meanings should be clarified. This is probably best done in context as the words are 
met in reading the story. 


2. Directing the reading 


Have pupils locate the story title in the Table of Contents and have them suggest 
different events that would make an exciting day. This should establish a purpose for 
reading — to find out if the author had written about any of the class ideas. 


Since pupils are being asked to make judgments, be sure their attention is first 
directed to the evidence in the story, and that they are then asked to judge the outcomes 
in the light of their own values. Individual pupils may have different values so differing 
answers should be accepted. Discuss different views but do not force agreement with 
any one idea. However, pupils should always be asked to justify their judgments. 


| [a] 


Why are the boys going to Riverside? Why is this such an important day for the 

Why are they anxious that it doesn’t snow? boys? For which of the boys is it most 

Why are the boys skating to Riverside important? What do the boys feel might spoil 
instead of going on the bus? How does their day? q 


Dave feel about his friend’s new skates? 
What kind of a boy do you think Dave is? 


Pages 27-28 
+ 2 lines on 
Page 29 


judgment 


Page 29 
judgment 


Page 30 


Pages 31-32 


judgment 


Pages 33-36 


judgment 


judgment 
judgment 
judgment 


judgment 


Practice Book 
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What was worrying Rusty when they Why is Dave worried about the fallen tree? 
stopped to rest? What did Dave notice? How did Rusty react to Dave’s two ideas 
What two things did Dave want to do for taking care of the tree? What is Rusty 
about the tree? How did Rusty feel most interested in? Why is Dave hesitating? 


about each of Dave’s ideas? Why isn’t 
Rusty concerned? Does Dave agree with 


him? 

Which of the boys do you fpel is most dependable ? 

Why? 

Which of the boys is right? 
How has Dave’s mood changed since What would you have done in Dave’s place? 
morning? How would you feel in his 
place? 
Why was Dave surprised to hear the Why do you think Dave went to check the 
train? Why did this make the situation signals? (Relate this to Rusty’s statement.) 


more serious? 


Why do you think Dave fell? (Encourage pupils to 

note several reasons — excitement, weather, poor ice, 
old skates.) 

Who was right, Rusty or Dave? What words would you use 
to describe Dave’s character? 


How do you know that Dave was right Why was Dave embarrassed when the train 
and Rusty wrong? stopped? 

Do you think Rusty was right to go on Why did he hesitate to get on board? How 
to Riverside, since he thought he knew did Mr. Clyde make him feel better? 


about the signals? How do you know 
Mr. Clyde was grateful to Dave? 


Do you think Mr. Clyde wag$ right in offering to pay 
Dave for what he’d done? 

Do you think Dave was right in saying he shouldn’t 
have a reward? 

What kind of person do you {think Mr. Clyde is? 


Dave would get several rewards for what he 
did. Which do you think would make Dave 
happiest? If it had been Rusty, which reward 
would he have liked best? 


Following the reading, discuss the importance of Dave’s act. Relate the story 
situation to the oral discussion on responsibility. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 13. 
b) Have the pupils dramatize the conversations that take place as 
(i) Dave reports to Rusty; (ii) Mr. Clyde meets Dave’s mother. 
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synonyms for 
‘*said’’; words 
that tell ‘‘how’’; 
writing a 
conversation. 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 8) 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 8) 
classification 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 9) 
dramatize 

a conversation 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 137 


*1. When you start writing stories in which people are talking, it is sometimes hard to 
think of words to use in place of ‘‘said’’ and to describe how something was said. In 
‘‘David’s Exciting Day’’ the author uses many different expressions in reporting what 
was said. Here are some examples: 


“‘Here comes our blizzard,’’ said Rusty grimly. 
‘*Hey!’’ Rusty said scornfully. 
‘“‘Wouldn’t you go with me?’’ asked Dave, surprised. 


Make a list of the interesting ways in which the author of ‘‘David’s Exciting Day’’ 
reports conversation. For example, 


said grimly 
’ said scornfully 
asked surprised 


Your list will often contain two words: one word will be*‘said’’or will take its place, 
and the other word (if there is one) will tell how it was said. 


Imagine two boys have found a purse full of money. Sam wants to keep the money 
while Mike thinks they should take it to the police. Write the conversation they might 
have. Be sure to include a number of substitutes for ‘‘said’’ and watch for chances to 
tell how something was said. 


2. Have the pupils re-read ‘‘Jerry, the Boy Magician’”’ in Stories to Study and list the 
tricks he can do. Then have them tell about another magician’s trick they have read 
about, seen on TV, etc. 


*3. List words such as the following. Have the pupils classify them as (i) words that 
describe Jerry; (ii) words that possibly describe Jerry but the story didn’t make this 
clear; (iii) words that don’t describe Jerry. 


thoughtful clever noisy 
red-headed hard-working stingy 
friendly mean helpful 
sly tall amusing 
entertaining considerate lazy 


4. Choose one pupil to be Mr. Bear (‘‘Listen to the Wind’’). Have other pupils take the 
parts of other forest animals and devise problems to take to Mr. Bear. In an oral 
conversation, Mr. Bear and the ‘‘advice-seeker’’ should try to find a solution. 








BLOCK 138 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
For the main idea 


Lesson 9: page 410 


Lesson 10: page 413 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — review vowel combinations 
{ 


Lesson 26: page 231 


Kessone273 page232 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Understanding the main idea 


Lesson 10: page 336 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 10 


Lesson 11: page 336 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 21 


D. SPELLING 

Page 285 Word list ferred 2. across 3. board 
Tuesday cried again 
tear hear friend 
fairly instead 
fruit 
goat 

Test-Study road eight 

train please 


dear head 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 
People are 
different, and 
this is as it 
should be. 


Possible 
themes 


(Oral and Written Language) 
Oral Discussion Have the pupils tell who they would like to be if they could change 


places with someone, and why. Then ask them to name their favorite foods and hobbies. 
Have them note similarities and differences. Pose the question, ‘‘Do you sometimes 
do things that you don’t really like just because your friends do?”’ 
Discuss. 

Lead the pupils to the conclusion that people differ in many ways: in the way they 
look, the things they can do, and the things they like to do. Each person should develop 
his own talents to the best of his ability. 


2. Writing 


a) If all the adults in the world were teachers ..... 
b) If every boy in our class looked exactly alike ..... 
c) The unlike twins 

d) A description of two very different persons 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Understanding 
the main idea 


‘MARVELLOUS MARTIN’’ 


People are different, and this is as it should be. 
(David perseveres, but he still can’t be ‘‘Marvellous Martin.’’) 


1. Vocabulary 


aisle carbon copy 
elected practically 
impersonation Mario 
hesitated 


2. Directing the reading 


Have pupils note the picture and the title on Page 37 and have them speculate 
which boy is ‘‘Marvellous Martin’? and why. 

This story is not difficult and pupils will want to complete the reading uninterrupted. 
In addition, the whole story must be read before the main idea becomes apparent. There- 
fore, it is suggested that the pupils complete the reading before any discussion of it. 


[A] 


David tried very hard to be like Martin. Think about what David tried to do through- 
Was he successful? Why not? How do out the story. What two things did he learn 
you think David will act from now on? from his experiences? 

Why? 


How did David’s father ani his teacher try to help 
him to realize that people|should be different and 
not all the same? (Pupils Should get the two basic 
ideas from the above discussion: (i) people are 
different and (ii) difference is desireable.) 


What did the other pupils think about What makes you think that the other pupils 
David trying to be like Martin? didn’t share David’s feelings about imitating 
Martin? 





4] 


[A] 


What kind of boy was Martin? How do you know? 
(At least David admired al boy with admirable 
characteristics!) 


What makes you think that David’s Do you think David’s teacher was a good 

teacher was fair? teacher? Why? Why not? Why do you think 
the teacher made a point of saying ‘“‘Copies 
are never quite as good’’? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 14. 
b) Underline the words that could be used to describe each person. 


Martin — popular, conceited, stubborn, friendly, proud, athletic, clever. 
David — popular, friendly, confused, ordinary, persistent, hard-working, 
bully. 


c) List the ways in which David tried to imitate Martin. 
Poem d) Read the poem. 


WISHES 


I wish my eyes were big and blue, 
And I had golden curls: 

I wish my legs were fatter too, 
Like other little girls’! 


I’d love a dimple in my chin: 

I wish my mouth were small — 
And, oh, the way my teeth fit in 
I do not like at all! 


But Daddy says he really thinks 

That when I get my growth 

I'll look like mother. ‘‘Cheer up, Jinks!’’ 
He says, and hugs us both. 


How very splendid that would be! 
I wonder if it’s true — 

For mother says that she can see 
I’m daddy — through and through! 


And they don’t look alike one bit 
It’s queer as queer can be 

That I can look like both and it 
Just makes me look like me! 


And when I wish my hair would curl 
And that my eyes were blue, 

My mother says, ‘‘No, little girl — 
For then you’d not be you!’’ 


Edna Kingsley Wallace 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 138 


importance of a 
good first 
sentence 


Group A 
list personal 
qualities 


(related to 
Interpretation 


Lesson 11) 
write a 


paragraph 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 9) 
comparison 


Group A 
(related to 
Listening 

Lesson 10) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 

3, 4, and 10) 


*1. Discuss with your pupils the importance of first sentences in stories. Suggestions 


follow: 


The very first sentence in a story is the most important sentence of all. What is the 
first sentence in ‘‘Marvellous Martin?’’ What do you think when you read the sentence? 
Can anyone really ‘‘do anything?’’ Who thinks Martin can ‘‘do anything?’’ Why is this a 
good first sentence? Look at first sentences of other stories you have read this year and 
decide whether they are good first sentences. 

Look back at one or two of the stories you have written and try to improve the first 
sentence in each case. The next time you write a story remember what you have learned 
about the first sentence. Maybe you can think of a story you would like to write now! 


2. Have pupils list qualities in themselves that other children might want to imitate. 


3. Have pupils write a paragraph about Willy in ‘‘The Fishin’ Summer’’ stressing his 
qualities of character. 


*4. Discuss with the pupils how the two men in ‘‘Old Man of the Flowers’’ were different. 
On the board list some of the words that the pupils used in describing the two men. 
Then have the pupils write a paragraph or two comparing the men. 


*5. Write the following sentences from the selection ‘“‘Redruff’’ on the board (or 
mimeograph them). Tell the pupils to read each sentence and think carefully about the 
underlined parts. Then they are to tell in their own words what they think the underlined 
parts mean. 


a) Mother Partridge led her brood down toward the crystal brook. 
b) Her little ones were one day old but already quick on foot. 
c) She uttered a soft little cluck in her throat, a call to the little balls 
of mottled down. 
d) The fox was coming their way and in a few moments would surely wind them. 
e) They ceased their frightened peeping. 


6. Have the pupils recall the selections about the cat Zinnia (Listening Lessons 3 
and 4), and compare Mother Partridge’s care of her family with Zinnia’s. 








BLOCK 139 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
For sensory imagery 


Lesson 11: page 415 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the context 


Lesson 4: page 210 
Practice Book: page 15 


b) Phonetic analysis — diphthongs ow, ow, ol, oy 
Lesson 28: page 232 
Practice Book: page 16 
C. INTERPRETATION 
Forming sensory impressions 


Lesson 12> page 337 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 18-19 


D. SPELLING 


Page 286 Word list 1. loud 2. people 3. lion 
ground build country 
mouth heard choir 
noise soup 
flower 
oil 

Test-Study house stopped 
because goes 


found going 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion To prepare for the discussion, have pupils read Page 17 of the Practice 


Some people Book. This should be an independent silent reading assignment. Talk about the article 
have special briefly, emphasizing that Emily Carr had a special talent which enabled her to become 
talents. a great painter. (Do not prolong the discussion of Emily Carr, since this article is 


preparation for the essay in the reader; the reader selection will provide further 
information.) 

Have pupils mention other people they know who have special talents. These are not 
necessarily ‘‘great’’ talents, but may include ordinary things which some people do 
especially well. Encourage the pupils to mention people they know personally as well as 
those known by reputation only. Guide them to recognize that we benefit from someone 
else’s talent (enjoy their music, painting, etc.). 


2. Writing 


Possible a) A talent I would like to have. 
themes b) A talented person I] admire. 
c) Talent in our school (community, etc.). 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“EMILY CARR’ 





Theme Some people have special talents. (Emily Carr’s great talent produced many paintings 
for us to enjoy.) 


1. Vocabulary €) 
: 
: 


de termined twilight 
totem poles century 
create quarry 


(Words should be met and discussed in context. Encourage pupils to make full use of 
meaning clues provided, but to recognize that at times their ideas need refinement.) 


2. Directing the reading 
Practice Book Page 17 has provided some background knowledge about Emily Carr. 
Tell the pupils that this selection will tell them about some of Emily Carr’s paintings. 


[A] 


Page 47 Why was Emily’s family not surprised What kind of things did Emily Carr enjoy as 
that she drew her dog? Why did Emily a child? What did she do that made her 
draw her pets well? What did she always paintings interesting? 
do before painting anything? Why? 


Page 48 Have the pupils read the first half of the page and discuss with them Emily’s 
(beginning on determination to know her subject well before painting. Relate this to her childhood 
Page 47) habits described on the previous page. Have the pupils read the last part of the page and 


study the picture on Page 49. Allow adequate time to really study the picture. Question 
briefly about the pupils’ impressions of the picture, and to help them relate the author’s 
comments to the picture. q 
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Pages 50-51 Have the pupils read the first paragraph of Page 50. Try to develop an understanding 

of the difference between ‘“‘copying’’ and ‘‘creating.”” 

Follow the same procedure as suggested for Totem Mother and Child in considering 
Old Coast Village. Again be sure pupils. have time to contemplate the picture. Have the 
pupils note words or expressions that the writer uses to help us ‘‘see’’ the pictures. 
For example, ‘‘twilight of green,’’ ‘‘wrapping its greenness around the stem,”’ “‘stretching 
its crown up to catch the sun.’’ 

Have the reading of Page 51 conpleted and again discuss Emily’s determination 
to ‘‘know her subject.’’ 


Pages 52-53 Follow the same procedure as was suggested for other pictures. 
Following the reading, discuss briefly the sacrifices Emily Carr made for her talent. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 18. 
Poetry b) Read the following poems. Before reading comment that Emily Carr 
painted beautiful pictures for us to enjoy. Suggest that they listen 
and enjoy the picture the writer paints with words. 


APRIL RAIN SONG 


Let the rain kiss you. 
Let the rain beat upon your head with silver liquid drops. 
Let the rain sing you a lullaby. 


The rain makes still pools on the sidewalk. 
The rain makes running pools in the gutter. 
The rain plays a little sleep-song on our roof at night — 


And I love the rain. 
Langston Hughes 
THE NIGHT WILL NEVER STAY 


The night will never stay, 

The night will still go by, 

Though with a million stars 

You pin it to the sky; 

Though you bind it with the blowing wind 
And buckle it with the moon, 

The night will slip away 

Like sorrow or a tune. 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Poem *& 
Page 54, 
FLYING FREE 


SNOWFLAKES 


I once thought that snowflakes were feathers 
And that they came falling down 

When the Moon Lady feathered her chickens 
And shook out her silver gown. 


And then I began to look closer, 

And now I know just what they are — 
I caught one today in my mitten, 

And there was a baby star. 


Marchette Chute 


This poem by David McCord has no title and but two punctuation marks throughout. 
It is one part of a work called ‘‘Five Chants,’’ and that title gives a clue to its reading. 
It is light nonsense, and the absence of punctuation allows it to be interrupted by the 
rhythm of the words alone. You should practise reading it aloud until you feel you have 
the right rhythm and lightness of voice to read it well to the class. 

Have the pupils open their books to page 54 and allow them to follow along as you 
read the poem. 

The poem needs little discussion as the pupils (especially the boys) will recognize 
it as an expression of the joy and freedom and fun a youngster feels as he climbs trees. 

Tell the pupils to note, as you read it again and they follow in their books, the 
phrasing — how you read it so that the meaning is clear. For example, in the last two 
lines of the first stanza, there is no pause after the line ‘‘And get the ants.’’ And in the 
line in the third verse ‘‘Swallows rooftops and TV,’’ though there are no commas, there 
has to be a slight pause after each word. Do not dwell on the point, but make the pupils 
aware of it. 

Have the pupils read the poem two or three times silently. Then allow pupils who 
volunteer to read the poem. The rest of the class should listen with books closed. 

In another period, you may wish to use the poem for choral reading. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 139 


writing a poem ul He 


Guide the pupils in writing poetry. Proceed somewhat as follows: 


In the story about Emily Carr there are many sentences and ideas that could become 


poems. Look on page 52: 


ee 


. . of sap gushing in every leaf, of push, push, push, the bursting of buds, 


creeping of vines. Everything expanding every minute. . .’’ 


How would you write ‘‘. . . 


Sap, 


sap gushing in every leaf,.. .”’ 


Gushing in every leaf. 


or 
In every leaf, 
Sap gushing. 


Can you find or think of other phrases to go with this one? 


For example, 


And now a way to end! 


Sap, 

Gushing in every leaf. 
Buds, 

Bursting on every tree. 


It’s Spring! 


Find another sentence or idea from the story and write another poem. Don’t forget 
to experiment with word order and different groups of words on lines. There are no set 
rules for writing poems. You are the poet. 


Group A 

(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 12) 
words that evoke 
sensory images 


Use STORIES 


*2. The writer of the story ‘‘Listen to the Wind’’ used chittering, screamed, scolded to 
describe the noise of the squirrels; he used thundered, growly, harumph to describe Mr. 
Bear’s voice. Discuss briefly the effect produced by these different words and help 
pupils to extend each list. 


3. Have the pupils re-read ‘‘Listen to the Wind’’ and underline the words or phrases 


TO STUDY, that tell how (i) Mr. Bear, and (ii) the squirrels, moved. They might use different colored 
Pages 18-19 pencils for this, and on completion, compare the description of movement just as they 
did sound in Activity 2. 
Group A 4. Some pupils might be interested in making an independent study of a favorite author, 
research listing his books, the subjects he generally writes about, and preparing a brief summary 
project of one of the books. 
5. Discuss with the pupils the Caldecott awards and with them, look at some of the 
winning books. They might then identify the illustrators of some of their favorite books. 
oral *6. Have the pupils look for the names of the illustrators of various selections in Flying 


Free, and compare their work. Which is their favorite artist? Why? 
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BLOCK 140 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To understand sentence meaning — direct narration 
Lesson 12: page 415 


Lesson 13: page 416 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Structural analysis — change in form of rootword 
Lesson 60: page 254 
Practice Book: page 19 
C. INTERPRETATION 


Understanding sentence meaning — direct narration 


Lesson 13: page 338 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 24 


D. SPELLING 


Page 287 Word list ie earlier 2s Carly 
carried busy 
myself hurried 
laid 
ourselves 

Test-Study calves tomorrow 
thieves tonight 


today toys 


. paid 


played 
roofs 
business 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Have pupils recall the story ‘‘Fishin’ Summer’’ in Stories to Study. 


Each person’s Both the setting and the concepts are similar to those in the story ‘‘Doctor Dan.’’ Ask 
abilities are pupils the various tasks performed by men, women and girls in the co-operative fishing 
important in venture. Have them tell how all tasks are necessary if the venture is to be successful. 

his community. Point out that one can even be of help when he is disabled as Billy was. 


Have pupils discuss the occupations of their fathers and mothers, bringing out the 
fact that everyone’s work is important to the community. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) An account of the varied positions that must be filled in order that a local 
themes industry can operate. 
b) List all the people that work at the school, and tell how each person 
contributes to making the school run smoothly. 
c) Interesting jobs. 
d) The most unusual job I know. 


B. READER SELECTION 
“(DOCTOR DAN”’ 


Theme Each person’s abilities are important in his community. (A fisherman learns to 
appreciate a ‘‘doctor.’’) 


1. Vocabulary 


ae Many regional expressions and words used by fishermen are used in this story. It 
might be wise to explain some of the more unusual words and phrases before the reading. 
The list below gives explanations for your convenience. 


hard to port - to turn hard to left 

growler - iceberg 

bow (bou) - the forward part of a boat 

spines of a sculpin - a sculpin is a fish with spines on its back 

b’y - boy 

wool-gathering - day-dreaming 

cleared the narrows - sailed out of the narrow entrance to the harbour 

cod - a large fish (10 to 35 lbs.); one of the leading food fishes of the world 

dory - arowboatwith a narrow, flat bottom and high sides; used mainly by 
fishermen 

schooner - a kind of large sailboat (see the illustration on page 58) 

fathoms - a unit of measurement equal to six feet used to measure depth of water 

tommy-cod -a fish that resembles the cod but is much smaller in size 

headland - a point of land reaching out into the water 

cove - a small, sheltered bay 

allowed - admitted 


2. Directing the reading 


From the presentation of the vocabulary and from the illustration on Page 55, pupils 
will realize that they are going to read a story with boats and fishing in it. Present the 
title and have pupils speculate what possible connection it might have to a fishing or 
boating story. 
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Sensing 
emotional 
reactions 


Page 55 


Pages 56-57 


Pages 58-59 


Page 60 


Pages 61-63 


This selection is a good illustration of rapid changes in emotional reactions as 
situations change. The reactions of the two boys also give indications of their characters. 


Suggested questions to quide the reading: 


[A] 


Which words tell us that Jigger is angry? 


Read what Jigger said in a way that shows 
his anger. 


How did Danny feel when|Jigger scolded him? 
How do you know? 


Did Jigger stay angry? Was Jigger right to be angry at Danny? 
Why had Danny not been paying atten- How did Jigger’s mood change? Why? 
tion to where he was going? 


What does the phrase ‘‘wdsn’t one to hold a 
grudge’’ mean? 


How did Jigger feel when he saw the 
schooner? How do you think Danny felt? 


Why does Danny want to be the one to find the lost dory? 
Why did Jigger want to look at the trap? Why was Danny puzzled? 


Did Jigger like fishing? How do you How does Jigger feel about fishing? What 
know? things on these two pages tell you? 


Did Danny like fishing as much as 
Jigger does? How do you know? 


Why did Jigger start to sing? How do Jigger changes rapidly in his moods. What 
you think he felt when the engine changes are indicated on this page? Which 
stopped? How would Danny feel? boy do you think would feel more nervous 


when the engine stopped? Why? 
Which boy knew what to do? Why do you 
think he knows? 


How do you think Danny {felt as he waited for Jigger? 


How do you think Jigger felt as he lay Why did Danny keep ‘“‘his eyes off the gray 
all alone on the ledge? How would he ocean, heaving below’’ as he climbed down 
feel as he heard Danny calling? to where Jigger was? 


How does Jigger show he] was brave? Danny? 


What did Danny do that shows he can How does Danny change when he sees the 
think quickly? difficulty Jigger is in? 
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Oral reading 


Practice Book 
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How did Jigger feel when Danny started How do both boys show they are able to 


to wind the string on his finger? How do take care of themselves? How do you know 
you think his feelings changed after his it was hard for Jigger to pay Danny a 
finger came out of the ring? Did Jigger compliment? What does ‘‘swallowed his 
change his mind about the importance pride’’ mean? 


of being a doctor? How do you know? 
How did Danny feel about Jigger telling him 
he should be a doctor? 


Following the reading, discuss how both boys changed in their feelings about the 
importance of fishermen and doctors. 

There are many interesting dynamic conversations between the two boys. Have pupils 
work in pairs and prepare one conversation for oral reading to the group. Tell them that 
the listeners should be able to tell how the boys felt as they listen to the oral 
interpretation. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 20 


b) The boys in this story sing snatches of a Newfoundland folk song. 
Your pupils would be interested in learning this song, or another 
typical Newfoundland song. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 140 


punctuation 
as a Clue to 
intonation 


unusual 
words 


words for 


emotions 


*1. ‘‘Doctor Dan’’ is filled with conversation between Jigger and Danny. The way in 
which the two boys say things to each other is sometimes shown by the punctuation 
that is used. For example, expressions are ended with periods, question marks, and 
exclamation marks. Can you find examples of all three? How would you say each 
expression? If you changed the punctuation, would it change the way you would say the 
expression? Would the meaning be changed? Listen carefully to your voice as you say 
each expression. 


2. Have the pupils list unusual words and phrases from the story ‘‘Doctor Dan’’ and 
define them. 


*3. Have the pupils choose a word from the following list to indicate how each of the 
boys felt in the situations given below the list. 


furious awestruck puzzled proud 

frightened helpless successful envious 
admiring relieved delighted thankful 
surprised alert hurt insulted 


a) The big schooner sailed by. 

b) Jigger caught a cod immediately. 

c) The engine wouldn’t start. 

d) The iceberg almost hit the boat. 

e) The chain slipped off Jigger’s thumb. 
f) Danny climbed down to Jigger. 

g) The boys complimented one another. 
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Group A 
writing a 
story 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 13) 
synonyms 
for ‘‘said’’ 


classify 
words 


*4. Write a story around the following information: 


Time — twenty years later 

Place — the same area 

People — Jigger, now the owner of a fishing fleet 
Danny, now a successful doctor on vacation 

Title — ‘‘Jigger Rescues Doctor Dan’’ 


*5. Tell the pupils that in the story, ‘‘The Shadow That Lost His Rabbit’’ there were 
many words used instead of “‘said.’’ Have them develop a list of as many of these words 
as they can remember. ; 

Discuss the reason for using a variety of words. 


*6. Have the pupils add to the list of words developed in Activity 5, from their own 
vocabularies. Then classify the complete list as (i) words used when the speaker is 
excited; (ii) sad; (iii) frightened; etc. 

The pupils might keep this list in a place convenient for reference while writing. 
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BLOCK 141 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To teach pupils to listen to classmates in an oral reading situation 
Lesson 14: page 418 


Lesson 15: page 418 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — syllabication and accent 


Lesson 29: page 233 
Practice Book: page 21 


Lesson 30: page 234 
Practice Book: page 22 


b) Structural analysis — review compound words 


Pesson 615% page 255 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Oral reading 
Lesson 72: page 388 


Lesson 73: page 389 


D. SPELLING 


Page 288 Word list 1. hothouse 2 lost 3. hairbrush 
ice cream grew lose 
oilcloth maybe all ready 
sidewalk already 
toothache 
loose 

Test-Study waterfall snow-white 
hot dog horseshoe 


underwear careful 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Have pupils recall the story ‘‘Golden Windows’’ in Stories to Study. 
Beautiful Discuss the boy’s feelings about the windows, bringing out the fact that the windows 
things are served no practical purpose for him, and that it was their beauty that caused him to 
important spend his spare time looking at the windows, and to take the long walk for a closer look. 
to people. Ask pupils to say which lovely things are important to them. Their answers should 


reveal beauty in many areas, nature, music, poetry, art, objects. 
Recall the selection on Emily Carr and the things that she found beautiful. Discuss 
the effect the beauty of nature had on her. 


2. Writing 
Possible a) The people of Greenville fight to save the trees. 
themes b) The most beautiful (sound, sight, taste, smell) I know and why I think so. 


c) Describe a museum, art gallery, a ballet, or a beautiful movie. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“THE NUREMBURG STOVE”’ 


Theme Beautiful things are important to people. (A young boy can’t bear to be parted from a 
beautiful stove and later becomes a famous artist.) 


1. Vocabulary 


porcelain demon 

Hirschvogel museum 

dogged (dog’ id) fragrant 

florin (a gold or silver ducat (a gold coin worth 
coin used at much more than a 
different times florin) 
in many countries 
of Europe) 

Munich 


2. Directing the reading 


Present the title. Then have pupils look at the illustration on page 65. Ask them if 
they can tell, by looking at this beautiful stove, the time in which the story takes place. 
Establish the setting and the time (probably early 1800’s). 


Sensing * This story is divided into two chapters. You may wish to use two periods for the 
emotional reading. 
reactions 


Suggested questions to guide the reading: 


Chapter 1 [A] 


Pages 64-67 How does August feel as the story 
begins? Why? 


How do the children feel about Hirschvogel? 
Why did they love the stove|so much? 








Pages 68-70 


Chapter 2 


Page 71 


Pages 72-74 


How do you think the other children 
feel toward August? Why? Does August 
enjoy telling stories? How do you know? 


Why did the father sell the stove? Was 
he happy about it? 


How did Dorothea feel about the news? 
August? 


How did August act when the men came 
to take away the stove? Why did he act 
this way? 


What did the neighbor tell August he 
could do? What idea did this give 
August? How do you think he felt now? 


What did August do? How did he feel 


when he crawled inside the stove? 


Did the stove really speak? How did 
August feel? 
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[A] 


August’s feelings change three times during 
this part of the story. How did he feel and 
what caused the changes? 


How did the father feel when he came home? 
How do you know? 


Why was the father so upset? How do you 
know? Do you think he cared how the 
children would feel about losing the stove? 


Who was most upset about losing 
Hirschvogel? 


What was the difference in the way Dorothea 
and August felt about the stove? 


Why do you think August stayed beside 
Hirschvogel all night? 


Why did August act in such a way when the 
men came for the stove? 


What did the neighbor do to make August 
feel a little better? Do you think August’s 
plan was wise? 


Why didn’t August feel afraid as he climbed 
into the freight car? What made August feel 
safe? 


What things did August wonter about when he woke 


up? How do you think he fe|t? 


Did someone else like the gtove? How do you know? 


Who do you think it is? 


How do you think the pers 


felt when he opened 


the door of the stove and saw August? 


How did August feel when he was discovered? 
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Pages 75-76 


Why did August tremble as he climbed 
out of the stove? 


Was the king angry at August? Why not? 


Why did the king become angry? 


[A] 


What kind of man was the king? Why do you 
think so? 


Why wasn’t August afraid to speak to the 
king? 


How did August feel when the king asked 


him to stay? 


What did the king ask August to do? 
How do you think August felt? 


Does this story have a happy ending? Do you think 
August’s family was happy? Why? August? Why? The king? 
Why? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 23. 


Poem b) BEAUTY 

Beauty is seen 

In the sunlight, 

The trees, the birds, 

Corn growing and people working 
Or dancing for their harvest. 


Beauty is heard 

In the night, 

Wind sighing, rain falling, 
Or a singer chanting 
Anything in earnest. 


Beauty is in yourself. 

Good deeds, happy thoughts 
That repeat themselves 

In your dreams, 

In your work, 

And even in your rest. 


E-Y eh—Shure’ 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 141 


descriptive 


9 words 


writing a 
description 


words for 
people who 
do something 
special 


Group B 
compound 
words 


Group B 


meaning of 
+ derived words 


expressing 
emotions 


oa The artist who drew the picture of the Hirschvogel stove on Page 65 used the 
description of the stove in the story so that he would know what the stove looked like. 


Find all the words in the story that would tell the artist how to paint the picture. List 
the words under these headings: 





size color shape materials parts of the stove 


Can you find all these things in the picture on page 65? 


*2. Do you have something in your house, or do you know of something that was made 
carefully and with pride? Could you describe it the way the author described the 
Hirschvogel stove? Could an artist paint a picture from your descriptions or do you need 
to tell more about the size, color, shape, materials, and the different parts? 


3. The following words appear in the story ‘‘The Nuremberg Stove.’’ All but one end in 
—er. Have the pupils tell what each word means (for example, a painter is someone 
who paints). 


painter potter maker artist 
trader mover woodchopper 


4. Review with the pupils the term ‘‘compound words.’’ Then have them look through 
the story ‘‘The Nuremberg Stove’’ and list all the compound words. 


*5. Have the pupils complete the following sentences: 


a) If golden means ‘‘made of gold,’’ wooden means 
b) If uneven means ‘‘not even,’’ unseen means : 
c) If tearless means ‘‘without tears,’?>..___ means ‘‘without fear.’ 


d) If softly means ‘‘in a soft way,” means “‘in a slow way.’’ 


> 


*6. If you were August inside the stove, how would you feel 
a) if your father were waiting when the stove was opened? 
b) if the stove were loaded on a boat to go to a far-away country? 


c) if you were in a museum when the door was opened? 


Write what you would say in each case. 
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BLOCK 142 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
(No lessons suggested for this block) 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Vocabulary development 


Lesson 12: page 216 
Practice Book: page 24 


Lesson 13: page 218 
Practice Book: page 25 


C. INTERPRETATION 
(No lessons suggested for this block) 


D. SPELLING 


Page 288 Word list 1. February 
library 
chimney 
family 
dandelion 
minute 


Test-Study inside 
outside 
beside(s) 


. anything 


everything 
something 
nothing 


three-sided 
sideboard 
side road 


somebody 
sometimes 
everybody 
anybody 
nobody 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


9 A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
. (Oral and Written Language) 


* This story is more difficult to read. It is suggested that it be read only by the students of 
Group A. See the Introduction, page 4. 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Recall with the pupils several stories from the listening or interpre- 


In some tation program that are fanciful. (‘‘Old Man of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘The Shadow That Lost 
reading, a His Rabbit,’’ ‘*‘The Lion-Hearted Kitten’’) Have the pupils recognize that these things 
vivid didn’t really happen but that it’s fun to imagine, as we read, that they could happen. 
imagination 


Have pupils suggest other familiar stories that are imaginative, and then, in contrast, 
suggest selections that are factual and require no imagination on the part of the reader. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) Aclass list of ‘‘recommended’’ books that are imaginative. 
themes b) Write ‘‘ads’’ for favorite imaginative books for use on the library bulletin 
board. 


c) Write a fanciful story. 


B. READER SELECTION 
*“THE MAGIC BEGINS”’ 


Theme . In some reading, a vivid imagination is important. (The ship had to be magic, for it did 
things no ordinary ship could do.) 
4 1. Vocabulary 
Radcliff-on-sea shillings 
threepenny bits sixpence 
boar’s head twopence 


**carved and gilt’’ 


The vocabulary listed for this lesson helps to establish the English setting of the 
story. Discuss each word as it is met in context. 


2. Directing the reading 


Have the title located in the Table of Contents. Relate it to the oral discussion and 
have the pupils predict whether the story will be factual or imaginative. 


Be sure pupils note, as they read, the matter-of-fact events of the first part of the 
story that are in marked contrast to the magic of the later events. 


* Be sure pupils read at a time only as much of the story as you indicate. Otherwise 
your questions to predict outcomes will be ineffectual. 


* As it has been suggested that this story be read only by the better readers, just one 
set of questions is given. 


Predicting 
4 outcomes Why was Peter surprised to find the little shop? 
Page 78 What was the shop like? 
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Page 79 


Page 80 


Page 81 


Page 82 
to last 
paragraph 


Pages 82-83 
to last 
paragraph 


Pages 83-84 


Page 85 


Page 86 


Page 87 


Distinguishing 
fact and fiction 


Do you think Peter will find anything in the shop to interest him? 


Describe the boat Peter wants. 
Why is he a little bit worried? 


Do you think Peter will buy the boat? 


Describe the old shopkeeper. 
Do you think he wants to sell the ship? Why? 


Do you think he will sell the ship to Peter? 


How much will the ship cost? 
Will Peter be able to buy the ship? 


Did Peter pay the price the old man had given on Page 81? 
What trouble has he made for himself by spending all his money? 
Will Peter get home by the short-cut? 


What suddenly startled Peter? 

How does he explain the strange thing his ship can do? 
Why did Peter forget the time? 

Why is time so important? 


(Be sure your pupils are familiar with the tide and its accompanying dangers.) 


What has Peter noticed? 
Why was time so important? 


What did Peter do as the water rolled towards him? 

What happened when Peter wished to be home? 

Peter had been frightened. How do you suppose he felt when he saw the boat? 
What will happen next? 


Is this what you expected to happen? 
Where do you think the ship will take Peter? 


How high had Peter been flying? 

How can you tell the ship flies well? 

What did Peter do with his ship? 

Why do you think the ship landed up the path instead of on the lawn? 
Will Peter tell his family about the magic ride? 


Following the reading return to the title, ‘‘The Magic Begins.”’ 
Ask the pupils to identify the point in the story at which the magic begins. They will 
likely mention the boat’s slipping into Peter’s pocket. 


List all further ‘‘magic’’ that Peter met. Then suggest to the pupils that they re-read 
the first part of the story and see if the author gave any hints that it was going to be a 
story of magic. 


They should note for example, that Radcliff-on-sea was a new town but Peter had found 
an old, old street; that in the dark shop he could see the ship clearly; that ‘‘without 


knowing what happened”? he went into the shop, etc. 


In summary, ask again ‘‘When did the magic begin?’’ 











Practice Book 
Poem 


Poem 
Page 88, 
FLYING FREE 
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Tell the pupils that ‘‘The Magic Begins’’ is part of the first chapter of a book call- 
ed The Ship That Flew by Hilda Lewis (Oxford University Press, 1965). The rest of 
the book tells of the adventures Peter and his brother and sisters had with the magic 
ship. Suggest that the pupils might like to see if their library has the book and read 
the whole book. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 26. 
b) Read the poem, ‘‘Otherwise.”’ 


OTHERWISE 


There must be magic, 
Otherwise 

How could day turn into night? 
And how could sailboats, 
Otherwise, 

Go sailing out of sight? 


And how could peanuts, 


Otherwise 
Be covered up so tight? 


Aileen Fisher 


RATHERS 


The ideas expressed in this poem are rather simple and should require little discus- 
sion. However, it is difficult to read well because the lines vary in length and in their 
rhythm. 


Read the poem to the class. Discuss briefly who the ‘‘]’’ might be and what his main 
interest likely is. 


Read it again and have the pupils tell you the pictures they saw and the sounds they 
heard. Have them open their books and choose a line or some special words that par- 


ticularly helped them to ‘‘see’’ or to “‘hear.’’ Keep the discussion very brief. 


Read the poem once more. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 142 


adjectives 


writing a story 


discussion 


oral 
language 


Poem 
Page 90, 
FLYING FREE 


* 1. The story ‘‘The Magic Begins’’ has in it many adjectives to help describe things. 
In the first sentence, for example, the street is described as narrow, little, and dark. 
A number of nouns from the story are listed below. For each noun find as many adjec- 
tives from the story as you can to describe it. The last three nouns are not from the 
story. Can you think of two or three adjectives that could be used to describe them? 


Noun Adjective 


street narrow, little, dark 
window 

boat 

bell 

cliff 

sea 





mountain 
tree 
bird 


* 2. Can you think of a story using the last three nouns in the list and the adjectives to 
describe them? Write the story. 


* 3. Have the pupils talk about the kinds of creatures usually found in stories of magic, 
such as wizards, elves, gnomes, goblins, fairy godmothers, etc. 


* 4, Have several pupils prepare to share a story of magic that they have read indepen- 
dently. This might be an oral report of the story, oral reading of exciting parts, or a 
brief written evaluation. Remember all children do not like all books and there might 
well be unfavorable comments. These should be discussed and encouraged, if valid. 


MANY MOTHERS TO MANY DAUGHTERS 


This is an amusing verse about the trouble a mother has in getting her daughter off 
to school. But the title implies that this ‘‘last minute rush’’ takes place in many homes. 
The success of this poem will depend on your reading. The poem has a breathless 
quality as the mother rushes around finding all the things the child needs. Pay parti- 
cular attention to the interpretation of the last line of each verse; your intonation 
should be different for each verse — from amused tolerance through growing impatience 
to probable relief that Kate’s off at last in the last verse. 


As the situation is a familiar one to all children, the poem really needs little dis- 
cussion. Read it first without the title and with pupils’ books closed. Ask the pupils 
what they think the title might be. Then suggest that they turn to the Contents page 
and find the title of the poem on page 90. Discuss briefly the significance of the title 
and why the poem wasn’t called simply ‘‘Kate! Kate!’’ 


Read the poem again to the pupils for its fun and the rush of its words. 
You may wish to have pupils choose their favorite verse to read to the class. But 


be sure the poem is not spoiled by too much repetition or by poor oral reading. If you 
think your pupils cannot read well enough orally, omit this step. 


€ 
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BLOCK 143 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To use context to determine word meaning 


Lesson 16: page 418 


Lesson 17: page 419 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — vowels: r and / controlled 


Lesson 31: page 235 


Lesson 32: page 235 
Practice Book: page 27 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Understanding sentence meaning — pronoun reference 


Lesson 14: page 339 


D. SPELLING 


Page 289 Word list 1. drawer 
floor 
store 
blood 
stood 
stool 


Test-Study color 
rather 
farther 


Deen Unhys 3° 


herself 
heard 


s trong 
work 
front 


calendar 
apartment 
lovely 
world 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Ask pupils if they are or have been members of any teams. Those 
Team members who have not been team members themselves may have parents, brothers, or friends 
must work who are. 
together. 
Discuss the different goals and tactics necessary in individual and team sports. 
Pupils should experience no difficulty with the idea that winning is a major goal in 
both but that in team sports the individual works to help the team and some members 
never get a chance to actually score but either defend or assist their teammates. Pupils 
will be able to give examples from hockey, basketball, and football. 
2. Writing 
Possible a) The boy who wouldn’t pass 
themes b) Too many short-stops 


c) Too small to play 
d) A description of team play in some game 


B. READER SELECTION 
“LUMPY 





Theme Team members must work together. 
(Lumpy surprises everyone, even himself, when he makes his ‘‘lumpiness”’ pay off for 
the team. 
1. Vocabulary 
posted face-off 
wiry guard (ed) 
defence clobber 
2. Directing the reading 
Present the title of the story and tell .the pupils that ‘‘Lumpy’’ is a nickname. Have 
them tell why they think a boy might be given this nickname. Tell them that this is 
a hockey story and have them speculate why it is called ‘‘Lumpy.”’ 

Inferring Your guiding questions and discussion should require pupils to support their answers 
(i) by reference to the story — what the author has stated directly, or implied indirect- 
ly by his use of specific words, sentence patterns, or punctuation; and (ii) by reference 
to their own experience — what they know to be true. 

Suggested questions: 
Page 91 Where did all the boys rush off to? Why didn’t Tommy rush off with the other 


Who didn’t go? Why not? How did 
Tommy feel? Why did he feel this way? 


boys? 
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[A] 


Page 91 Why were all the boys around the notice Why did Tommy think he didn’t have a 
board excited? chance? 


How does Tommy feel? 
What does the author say that makes you 
think this? 


Pages 92-93 What did Tommy hear the boys saying? Why didn’t Tommy talk to the boys? 
Why didn’t he tell them he wasn’t go- 
ing to play? 


Why did Tommy think Mr. Walker had made a 
mistake? 


Why had Mr. Walker put Tommy on the Why didn’t Tommy finish the sentence 
team? about the other fellows? 


Did Tommy believe Mr| Walker when he said 
Tommy was the best person for defence? 
Why do you think that’ 
What did Tommy think the boys were Why did Tommy try not to listen to the 
whispering about? How does he feel? whispering? Do you think Tommy is ex- 
cited about playing the game? 
Pages 94-95 Why did Tommy bump the puck away Tommy didn’t think the other boys wanted 
from Jim? him to play. Why then did he work so hard 
to play well? 
How did Jim get the puck again? 
Why did Jim race down the ice? 
How did Tommy play? 
What does ‘‘he really smothers it!’’ mean? 


Why did Bob reach down to help Tommy up? 


How does Tommy feel now? How do you know? 
How do you think Mr. Walker feels about Tommy? 


Following the reading, discuss who — Tommy or the other boys — learned the 
most. Bring out that Tommy learned that he could do things well but that the other 


boys learned that it takes many kinds of abilities to really make a team, and that you 
shouldn’t judge a person’s ability until he’s had a chance to prove himself. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 28. 
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Poem JONATHAN BING 
Page 96, 
FLYING FREE This is a nonsense poem that most children enjoy both for the nonsense and the 


rhythmical quality of the lines. 
There is no need for discussion. 


Read the poem to the pupils. Then have them open their books and follow as you 
read it again. 


Have the pupils read it silently and then have one or two pupils read it orally. 
Pupils enjoy ‘‘Jonathan Bing’’ in a choral reading situation. Be sure the reading 


is kept light and rhythmical. Choral reading is most often spoiled by reading too slow- 
ly and too heavily or loudly. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 143 


making a * 1, Each sport, including hockey, has special terms used to describe the game and the 
list of equipment used. Look through the last part of the story about Lumpy and find all the 
special words special hockey terms used. Perhaps, if hockey is your favorite sport, you can add to 


the list. Or you may wish to choose another sport, like baseball or soccer, and make a 
list of the terms used. 


writing a news- 2. You probably know that newspaper reporters attend all important games and write a 
paper report report for their papers. How would you like to be a sports reporter? 

You may want to start your assignment by looking at the sports page of your news- 
paper to find out how a reporter tells about a game. Then, go to see a game, watch 
one on TV, or make one up and write a news story about it. You will want to keep the 
list of special terms handy. 














Inferring 3. Mimeograph the following exercise. 


The three sentences at the top tell about three boys. Read each of the other sent- 
ences and put the numeral 1, 2, or 3 after each according to which boy you think the 
sentence is about. 


1. He was proud. 
2. He was popular. 
3. He liked to be alone. 


a) ‘*Be on our team,’’ shouted all the kids. 

b) He walked away from the gang. 

c) He didn’t have a best friend. 

d) He thought his bike was the finest. 

e) He liked to read better than anything else. 

f) Mothers were glad when he came to play at their houses. 
g) He bragged about his big allowance. 

h) All the boys wanted to come to his house. 

i) He wouldn’t even talk to the new boy. 

j) He sat in a corner by himself. 








words with 
special 
meanings 


’ 


Group A 
writing a 
sequel 
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* 4, In the story ‘‘Lumpy”’’ many words that apply especially to hockey are used. Even 


if Mr. Walker had not said it was a ‘‘hockey’’ team he was talking about, you would re- 
cognize the game because of the special words. If you read a story that had the follow- 
ing words, what would it be about? 


a) pitcher, catcher, mitt, run, base, umpire, diamond, fielder 

b) basket, court, toss-up, referee, whistle, score, dribble, bounce, foul 

c) ‘‘on your mark,’’ starter, ‘breaking the tape,’’ lanes, timer, judge, 
running shoes 


5. Write a follow-up to the story, ‘‘Lumpy.’’ What happened before the next game that 
the team played? Discuss with the pupils some possible conversations that took place 
(i) as the boys were going to the rink; (ii) in the dressing room; (iii) on the ice. 
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BLOCK 144 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To recognize emotional reactions of story characters 
Lesson 18: page 420 


Lesson 19: page 422 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the context 


Lesson 5: page 211 
Practice Book: page 29 


b) Phonetic analysis — two sounds represented by c, g 
Lesson 30: page 234 
c) Using the dictionary — word meanings 


Lesson 79: page 268 
Practice Book: page 30 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Sensing emotional reactions — character traits 


Lesson 15: page 339 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 25-26 


Lesson 16: page 340 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 27-28-29 


D. SPELLING 

Page 290 Word list 1. gingerbread Don piece 3. danger 
wagon place guest 
orange nice picture 
concert . circus 
since 
accident 

Test-Study guessed manage scare 


large giant fence 
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Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Consider some of the membership requirements in organized groups to 
Groups are which pupils belong (cubs, brownies, etc.). Discuss the reason for these. 
sometimes 
unwilling to Have the pupils mention informal groups to which they belong and consider the mem- 
accept new bership. Ask how they decide who will belong. Groups considered may be ‘‘gangs,”’ 
members. informal clubs, informal teams for games, etc. 


Bring out the fact that often restrictions are imposed (openly or otherwise) on new- 
comers who may wish to participate in our activities. Be sure they realize that such 
restrictions in informal groups are frequently based on group solidarity rather than justi- 
fiable reasons. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) Rules for membership in kindergarten, cubs, little league, etc. 
themes b) Our ball team (hockey, etc.). 
c) People I like to work (play) with. 


B. READER SELECTION 
*“THE MEADOW’’ 


Theme Groups are sometimes unwilling to accept new members. (Mary Ellen’s cousins didn’t 
want to play with her — but she didn’t mind.) 


1. Vocabulary 


glared shoulder 
particular drowsily 
barbed wire jewels 


2. Directing the reading 


Discuss the title, bringing out the probable country setting. 


Recognizing As pupils read this story, help them to identify the emotional reactions of the story 
emotional characters to various situations, and to see each as an indication of the person’s charac- 
reactions ter or personality. 

Page 97 Why are the cousins unhappy about Mar Why is Mary Ellen standing alone? How do 
Ellen’s visit? How do you think Mary her cousins show their feeling toward her? 


Ellen feels as she listens to them? 


Page 98 What did the cousins say about Mary How does the author show us how the cous- 
Ellen? How did they act toward her? ins feel? How can you tell how Mary Ellen 
How will this make her feel? is feeling? 


How would you describe the cousins? 
Do you think Mary Ellien would be a good friend? 
Why? 
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Pages 99-100 


Page 101 


Pages 102-103 


Page 104 


Page 105 


Practice Book 
Poem 


[A] 


Where have the children gone? Which Why does Mary Ellen feel differently now? 
cousin is being helpful? How can you Do the cousins feel differently? 

tell she didn’t speak very kindly to 

Mary Ellen? What has taken Mary 

Ellen’s mind off her cousin’s behavior? 


What game are the cousins pretending What have the cousins done? Why? 
to play? Do you think they have chang- What do you think of them? 
ed their feeling toward Mary Ellen? 


What do you learn about Mary Ellen on this page? 


Why didn’t Mary Ellen look for the How did Mary Ellen spend the afternoon? 
cousins? How can you tell that Mary 

Ellen likes flowers? How did she How did she feel about the meadow? 
spend the afternoon? How can you tell What does this tell you about her? Why do 
she is enjoying herself? How are the you think she hid from the cousins? How 
cousins feeling now? do they feel now? 


Does this mean they arg feeling more kindly 
toward Mary Ellen? 


How are the cousins behaving? What 

is Mary Ellen doing? 
Compare the way Mary Ellen feels with the way the 
cousins feel. Why do they feel so differently? 


Why were the cousins worried? Why do How do you think the cousins feel toward 
you think Mary Ellen was so slow an- Mary Ellen now? How do you feel about 
swering her mother? Would you like her? 


Mary Ellen for a friend? 


Following the reading, discuss the cousins’ behavior. Encourage pupils to recog- 
nize that children must have the right to choose friends with similar interests, but to 
note too (i) that we cannot always cater to our own interests, (Mary Ellen was a guest 
and should have been treated with more courtesy) and (ii) that newcomers deserve a 
chance to prove themselves. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 31. 
b) Read ‘“‘Meadow Surprises.’’ 


MEADOW SURPRISES 


Meadows have surprises, 

You can find them if you look; 

Walk softly through the velvet grass, 
And listen by the brook. 


You may see a butterfly 

Rest upon a buttercup 

And unfold its drinking straws 
To sip the nectar cup. 














Poem 
Pages 106-107, 
FLYING FREE 
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You may scare a rabbit 

Who is sitting very still; 

Though at first you may not see him, 
When he hops you will. 


A dandelion whose fuzzy head 
Was golden days ago 

Has turned to airy parachutes 
That flutter when you blow. 


Explore the meadow houses, 
The burrows in the ground, 
A nest beneath tall grasses, 
The ant’s amazing mound. 


Oh! Meadows have surprises 
And many things to tell; 

You may discover these yourself, 
If you look and listen well. 


Lois Brandt Phillips 


AT THE GARDEN GATE 


This is a delightful conversation in verse between a mother (likely) and her three 
children. 


Read this poem first without the title and with pupils’ books closed. Then have 
pupils find the title on the Contents page. Discuss its significance. Ask which other 
poem in Flying Free this one reminds them of? 


This poem is an excellent example of the difference between the ‘‘look’’ of a poem 
(the way in which the poet arranges his lines on the page) and the way in which it is 
read. A major fault in the oral interpretation of a poem is a complete stop at the end of 
a line. Poetry must be read in ‘‘thought groups’’ just as in prose. For example, the 
first verse should be read as if written; 


‘‘Why so late at the garden gate? 

Emily, Kate, and John. 

‘John, where have you been? 

It’s after six; 

Supper is on, 

And you’ve been gone an hour, John!’ 
‘We’ve been, we’ve been, 

We’ve just been over the field,’ said John. 
(Emily, Kate, and John.)’’ 
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Have the pupils open their books and have them read the poem silently. Then tell 
them to follow in their books as you read the poem again and note the way in which the 
lines are read. 


Discuss briefly the ideas. For example, ‘‘Which of the children is the leader? 
Which is likely the oldest? Why do you think so? What does mother mean by ‘Do you 
want to get warts?’’”’ 


Read the poem again. 


This poem could be interpreted delightfully in choral reading by parts. You might 
use three groups: one for the refrain parts (‘‘Why so late at the garden gate?’’ ‘‘Emily, 
Kate, and John,’’ etc.); one for mother’s lines; and one for John’s. Be sure the pupils 
are able toread the poem fluently before attempting the choral reading. Many will have 
memorized it after only a few readings. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 144 


writing a story * 


writing 
a diary page 


Group B 


remembering 
details 


inferring - 


using 
synonyms 


1. Suppose one of the country cousins had come to visit Mary Ellen in the city instead 
of Mary Ellen going to the country. Write a story about what might have happened. 


2. Discuss with the pupils what a diary is and how a page of a diary might be written. 
Then assign the activity as follows: 


Imagine that Mary Ellen keeps a diary where she writes down something about what 
happens each day. What do you think she might have written for the day in the story? 


3. Mimeograph a list of details from the story ‘*The Meadow’’ and have the pupils 
classify them as being related to the cousins, or Mary Ellen. For example: 
— saw a Sea of yellow and white and blue flowers 
tramped through the meadow crushing flowers 
watched the ants crawl round a daisy 
— saw a treasure chest full of buttercup gold 
— whooped and ran across the meadow 
— watched a lady bug on a leaf 
— liked to dig worms and catch fish 


4. Have the pupils write an answer. 

Mary Ellen thought about ‘‘being a princess with a crown of white and gold and a dress 
of cornflower blue and dishes shaped like buttercups.’’? What do you think the biggest 
girl cousin would have thought about being? 


5. Mimeograph sentences from the story. Have pupils change the underlined word(s), 
substituting another appropriate one. For example, use sentences such as: 

She sat down on the top step, dusted off her patent- 

leather shoes and took a long sip of the lemonade. 


Mary Ellen stayed in the meadow all afternoon watch- 
ing the clouds and thinking about the flowers. 


é 





Group A 
(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 
18 and 19) 


Group A 
(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 

18 and 19) 
point of view 
in writing 


describing 
emotional 
reactions 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 16) 
descriptive 
words 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 16) 
emotional 
reactions 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 16) 
word meanings 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 15) 
dramatization 
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6. Suggest to better readers that they might enjoy the book from which ‘‘The Skunk in 
Tante Odette’s Oven’’ was taken — The Talking Cat, by Natalie Savage Carlson. 


* 7. “‘If the skunk could have talked to René Ecrette, it would have said....”’ 
Have the pupils write the story from the skunk’s point of view. 


* 8. Have each pupil choose four people from stories read in Flying Free and describe 
(i) how they felt, (ii) how they showed their feelings. 


9. Develop a list of words to describe both the tsar and the shepherd from the story 
**To Your Good Health.’’ 


10. Write the following words on the board: 
foolish, proud, stubborn. 
Have the pupils copy the words and for each, write a sentence telling when (i) the 
tsar; (ii) the shepherd acted this way. 


11. Have the pupils re-read the story ‘‘To Your Good Health’’ and list all the words used 
instead of ‘‘said.’’ Following this exercise, discuss the word lists to develop an under- 
standing of the effect produced by the different words. 


* 12. Have the pupils dramatize ‘‘The Tar-Baby.’’ Be sure the audience evaluates con- 
structively each performance. 
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BLOCK 145 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To teach pupils to listen attentively to each other 
Lesson 20: page 425 


Lesson 21: page 425 





B. WORD PERCEPTION 





a) Phonetic analysis — letters qu 





Lesson 34: page 237 
b) Phonetic analysis — many letters represent the same vowel sound 


Lesson 35: page 237 
Practice Book: page 32 





C. INTERPRETATION 


Oral reading 


Lesson 74: page 390 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 27-29 


Lesson 75: page 390 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 18-19 


D. SPELLING 

Page 291 Word list 1. weak 2. quiet 3. squirrel 
squirm quite Square 
question mark queer quarrel 
quarter earthquake 
quit chews 
once choose 

Test-Study queens “ae to be 

quick two bees 


too busy 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


9 A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 
Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Discuss what friendship means to the pupils. List descriptive words 
Friendship. or phrases as they give them. Ask such questions as these: What would you expect a 


friend to do for you if you were sick, hurt, needed something, in trouble? What kinds of 
boys and girls do you like for friends? Should you have many friends or just one? 


2. Writing 
Possible a) My best friend. 
themes b) Times when you need a friend. 
c) How to make a new friend. 
d) My favorite friends in books. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“‘DAMON AND PYTHIAS’”’ 


Theme Friendship 
(A cruel king recognizes true friendship.) 


1. Vocabulary 
There are no difficult words or unusual meanings in this selection except for the 
names. Damon 
Pythias 
.) Syracuse 
Dionysius 


2. Directing the reading 
Present these words in introducing the title and explaining the setting to the students 

prior to the reading of the story. 

* This story has come down to us from the writing of Cicero who lived in Ancient Rome 
(106-43 B.C.). Cicero told the story to illustrate the lack of true friends of the tyrant 
Dionysius of Syracuse. Dionysius condemned Pythias to death, who begged a respite 
to settle his affairs. Damon pledged his life for the return of his friend. When Pythias 
did return, Dionysius was so amazed that he pardoned both the young men. . 


Understanding This is a short story, told in a clear, concise manner. Pupils should read it, unin- 
the main idea terrupted. 
Have the questions on the chalkboard. Tell the pupils to read the whole story first. 
Then read the questions and find the sentences that answer the questions. 


[A] 


How did Damon prove his friendship for How did Damon demonstrate his friendship 

Pythias? Find three sentences on page for Pythias? 

109 that give this main idea, and one 

on page 110. How did Pythias demonstrate his friendship 
for Damon? 


How did Pythias prove his friendship 
for Damon? Find the main idea sentence How did the king feel about such a friend— 


4 on page 111. ship? 


[A] 


Find the main idea sentence that tells How do you know that Damon trusted 
you that the king knows the value of Pythias? 
such true friendship. 





Which sentences are main idea sentences? 


In the final discussion bring out the fact that these friends loved one another, would 
sacrifice life for one another, and had perfect trust in one another. Ask pupils if they 
agree with the king’s last statement and why or why not? 





3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 33. 
Poem b) Read the poem ‘‘Friends.’’ 
FRIENDS 


We two walk hand in hand. 

Your skin is dark, mine light, 

They call yours black, mine white, 
But we walk hand in hand. 

We two are friends. 

We both know winter time and snow 
We both know summers much too hot. 
I’m from a farm, while you are not. 
We go to school dressed just the same, 
We play the same, 

We are the same. 

We both like soup and bubble gum. 
We share our soup, we share our gum. 
But you are you and I am me, 

In certain ways we don’t agree. 

You like to read, 

I like to talk. 

I ride my bike, 

You like to walk. 

Your hair is brown, my hair is too. 
Your eyes are dark, but mine are blue. 
We two are friends and understand 
That always we’ll walk hand in hand. 





Claire Lippman Perry 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 145 


story order * 1. The story of ‘‘Damon and Pythias’’ is made up of a number of scenes or episodes, 
In this story the episodes are arranged in the order in which they would actually hap- 
pen. Would it be possible to arrange the episodes in other ways? For example, 
could the story start with a battle in the forest between Pythias and the robbers? with 
Pythias rushing into courtyard just in time to save Damon? Rewrite the main parts of 
the story with the episodes arranged in a different order. Which order do you like best? 





story titles 


writing a story 


discussion 


dramatization 


noting details 
in illustrations 


details that 
help in visual 
imagery 


oral language 
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* 2. ‘‘Damon and Pythias”’ is a good title for this story because the story is about two 


men called Damon and Pythias. In a similar way ‘‘Watch Out, Jonathan!’’ could have 
been called ‘‘Jonathan,’’ ‘‘The Dream’’ could have been called ‘‘Al,’’ and ‘‘Gallons of 
Milk’? might have been called ‘‘Ginny.’’ What does a good story title make you want to 
do? Is it long or short? 

List the titles of all the stories in your reader that you have read this year. Are 
they good titles? Why? Think of another title for each story. Compare your new titles 
with the titles invented by the other boys and girls in your class. 


3. Choose one of the new titles and write a completely different story that might have 
that title. 


4. Discuss the question posed on Practice Book page 33. Pupils should note that 
Aesop was warning against poor friends while Cicero praised true friendship. 


5. Have a group of pupils dramatize the story ‘‘Damon and Pythias.’’ In a dramatiza- 
tion such as this the ‘‘lines’’ spoken by the characters should be spontaneous and in 
children’s own language. There is no need to ‘‘write out’’ parts or to use the speeches 
in the book. In preparation, pupils should become thoroughly familiar with the story 
action and with the characters. Then what the characters say will come easily and 
naturally. 


6. Have pupils examine the illustrations in the story ‘‘Damon and Pythias.’’ What has 
the artist done to indicate that this story took place a long, long time ago? List these 
things. 

Then have the pupils look back through other illustrations in the reader. Are there 
other stories that took place in the past? How can they tell? 


7. Have pupils turn to Practice Book page 33. Have them suppose they had to illustrate, 
with one illustration only, each of the fables. Have the pupils underline the words and 
phrases that they would use when planning the illustration. 


Have each pupil describe what his illustration would be like and what feeling he 
would try to convey in his illustration. 


There is no need to actually have the illustrations drawn. This is a language 
activity. 
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BLOCK 146 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To teach pupils to distinguish fact and fancy 
Lesson 22: page 425 


Lesson 23: page 427 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the context 


Lesson 6: page 212 
Practice Book: page 34 


b) Using the dictionary — word meanings 


Lesson 80: page 269 
Practice Book: page 35 


c) Using the dictionary — alphabetizing 


Lesson 81: page 269 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Distinguishing fact and fiction 


Lesson 17: page 341 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 31-32 


Lesson 18: page 342 


D. SPELLING 

Page 292 Word list 1. hound 2. through 3. thought 
angry though Thursday 
hour thing thirsty 
summer thousand 
somewhere 
stockings 

Test-Study be ie dirtier 

lying dirtying 


dirty buying 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


4 A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 

We must 
co-operate to 
get along with 
others. 


Possible 
themes 


B. 


Theme 


Distinguishing 
fact and fancy 


Page 112 


Pages 113-115 


(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Talk about situations in which groups of your pupils work together. 
Have pupils discuss what happens when there is a difference of opinion. Lead them 
to recognize that compromise, taking turns, rules, etc. are essential if groups are to 
function smoothly. 


Extend the discussion to include home and playground situations. Be sure it is 
brought out that co-operation should not mean a domination by one person but a spirit 
of give-and-take, with rules and regulations set to meet the needs of the majority. 


2. Writing 
a) Ways of choosing teams (captains) for playing games. 
b) How we can work together to make our schoo! pleasanter. 


READER SELECTION 
“THE CURIOUS CAT” 


We must co-operate to get along with others. 
(Everyone knows a cat can’t talk — but Belinda’s could!) 


1. Vocabulary 
naughty straight reasonably 
curiosity furiously triumphantly 


2. Directing the reading 


Have pupils note the title in the Table of Contents and locate the story. No further 
preparation should be necessary. 

To enjoy and understand this story, children must recognize which of the related 
events actually happened and which are products of Belinda’s active imagination. En- 
courage pupils to see the events as they really happened, and recognize Belinda’s inter- 
pretation of each. 


[A] 


How does Belinda get into trouble? Do Belinda is called Bad Belinda Brown, 
you agree with her teacher and her moth Naughty Belinda Melissa, and Poor Belinda. 
er that she is naughty? Do you think she deserves these names? 


What does Belinda say makes her do naughty things? 
Do you think Toby really |talks to her? 


Why does she say Toby talks? 


What were Belinda and Toby playing? What parts of the story really happened? 
Do you think this really happened? What did Belinda imagine? What does Miss 
What happened when Toby fell off the Wilson do that upsets Belinda? Who does 


bed? Did that really happen? Why does she like to think is upset by Miss Wilson’s 
Toby get angry at Miss Wilson? remarks? 
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Pages 113-115 


Pages 116-119 


Page 120 


Pages 121-123 


Pages 124-125 


Page 126 


[A] 


Do you think it is really Toby that 

gets angry? How do you know that 4. 
Belinda pretends that Toby can really 

talk? 


Is Belinda truly sorry for fll the naughty things 
she has done? 


How does Toby ask to play? What How does Belinda explain her untidy hair 
does Belinda imagine he is saying? ribbons? How does her mother explain 
How do you know Belinda is sorry for them? Who is right? How can you tell 
what she has done? Why does she try Belinda wants to do better? Then why 
to get off to school without Toby does she tell lies to her father and her 
following? Who really told Belinda teacher? Do you think Miss Wilson is a 
how to answer her father? Why did kind teacher? 


she lie to her teacher? 


Why didn’t Belinda want to put Toby Why has Toby made such a fuss? 
in the cupboard? Why did Miss Wilson 

insist? Why do you think Toby is run- 

ning away? 


What does Miss Wilson think is the best thing to do? 


Why did Toby really run out of the door? Why did Belinda run away? 
What did Belinda imagine he said as 


he ran? Why did Belinda pick Toby How did she think her parents would feel € 
up? Belinda said ‘‘Whoops;’’ so did about what she had done? How does the : 
the old man. Who said it the third time? old man know Belinda has a talking cat? 


Who did Belinda and the old man pre- 
tend said it? 


How does the old man explain that most grown-ups 
can’t talk to a cat? 


What does Belinda say about living How does Belinda feel about having a cat 
with Toby? Does she enjoy the ‘‘bad’”’ like Toby? 
things she does? 


Where did Belinda go? What made Mr. What did Mr. Periwinkle and Belinda talk 
Periwinkle’s house a pleasant place about? Who did Belinda pretend was tak- 
for a girl and a cat to visit? What plan ing part in the conversation? 

did Mr. Periwinkle suggest? Who ans- 

wered him? Who really spoke? What What did Mr. Periwinkle advise? Did 

did Belinda do to try his plan? Belinda try it? 

How can you tell Belinda has been be- Do Belinda and Toby like Mr. Periwinkle’s 
having? Has Toby decided to be very plan? 


good all of the time? How do you know? 

Following the reading, discuss Belinda’s use of Toby as ‘‘someone to blame’’ each 
time she misbehaved. Relate the story to the preparatory oral discussion, and have 
pupils recognize the improved situation that resulted when Belinda decided to co-operate. @ 
Pupils should note, too, that while it may be fun at the moment to defy the group, the 
results are usually unpleasant. 
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Some pupils might also consider Belinda’s habit of talking to, and for, her cat, and 
relate this to the loneliness that often accompanies failure to co-operate. 


3. Following the reading 
Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 36. 


Poem b) Read the poem, ‘‘Cat.’’ Consider whether or not it could have been Toby 
and Belinda that the author wrote about. 


CAT 


My cat 

Is quiet. 

She moves without a sound. 

Sometimes she stretches herself curving 
On tiptoe. 

Sometimes she crouches low 

And creeping. 


Sometimes she rubs herself against a chair, 
And there 

With a miew and a miew 

And a purrrr=s purrrr_~—spurrrr 

She curls up 

And goes to sleep. 


My cat 

Lives through a black hole 
Under the house. 

So one day I 

Crawled in after her. 

And it was dark 

And I sat 

And didn’t know 

Where to go. 

And then — 


Two yellow-white 
Round little lights 
Came moving ... moving ... toward me. 
And there 
With a miew and a miew 
And a purrr = purrrr_~—spurrrr 
My cat 
Rubbed, soft, against me. 


And I knew 

The lights 

Were MY CAT’S EYES 
In the dark. 


Dorothy Baruch 


c) Pupils might dramatize some of the situations described. The person who takes Toby’s 
role should, of course, confine his comments to ‘‘meows’’ while the one who plays 
Belinda will speak for both herself and Toby. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 146 


Understanding *1. Mimeograph the following sentences from ‘*The Curious Cat.’’ 
sentence Have the pupils express the idea in each sentence in their own words. © 
meaning 


Belinda toasted her toes in front of the fire. 
**Guess that’ll hold them,’’ said Toby. 

Miss Wilson said, ‘‘Curiosity killed the cat.’’ 

A small furry ball shot between Mr. Baxter’s legs. 
The room rustled with giggles and whispers. 


Group B 
(related to 2. Have pupils re-read ‘‘A Handful of Balloons’’ and list (i) four things that could really 
Interpretation happen; (ii) four things that could not happen. 
Lesson 17) 
distinguishing 


fact and fancy 


classifying 3. Have pupils write the headings: true; could happen; make-believe and then under 
each, list three appropriate TV programs. 


(related to *4. Have pupils pretend to be different people (a policeman, a little boy going to school, 
Interpretation an old lady, a pilot, a bus driver, etc.) who saw Sammy floating in the air and dramatize 
Lesson 17) the conversation as they report what they saw. Choose suitable conversation partners, 
oral— depending on the role given the pupil. 
conversation 
Group B 5. Write the following names on the board: Belinda, Peter, Donald, Toby, Sammy, Miss 
writing Wilson. Have the pupils write one interesting sentence about each. (This can be done 
sentences only after completion of all the lessons for Block 146.) 
(related to 6. Have the pupils think about Peter (‘‘Peter and the Wolf’’) and Donald (‘‘The Magic € 
Listening Circle’’) and the deeds they did. Then have them dramatize a situation in which they 
Lessons meet and tell each other about capturing wolves and robbers. 
22 and 23) 
dramatization 
writing an imag- *7. A talking cat, ballons to make you fly, medicine to make you as big or as little as 
inative story you wanted to be, a magic lamp, a magic carpet — what would you like to have? Imagine 


whatever magic you would like and then write a story about the adventures you might 
have. 





BLOCK 147 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To teach pupils to form sensory impressions 
Lesson 24: page 430 


Lesson 25: page 432 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Vocabulary development 


Lesson 14: page 219 
Practice Book: page 37 


Lesson 15: page 221 
Practice Book: page 38 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Forming sensory impressions 


Lesson 19: page 343 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 34-35 


D. SPELLING 


Page 292 Word list 1. both 2. answer 3. garage 
bother unanswered garden 
brother beautiful tired 
rather tongue 
grandfather 
grandma 

Test-Study meeting singing 
beating shipping 


sitting Wagging 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 


Children can 
learn from 
their 
grandparents 


Possible 
themes 


1. Oral Discussion 


(Oral and Written Language) 


Discuss the kinds of things children do, and talk about, with their 
grandparents. The idea of learning things from older people will be familiar to all 
pupils. Pupils who have little actual contact with grandparents may have older friends 
or neighbors whom they could use as reference figures in the discussion. Centre the 
discussion on the kinds of things older people often tell children — tales of days when 
they were young; facts about particular interests, such as gardening, nature, games, and 
soon. 


2. Writing 


a) List things that could be learned from a grandmother or grandfather. 
b) My grandmother or grandfather teaches me to 

c) I like to visit my grandfather because 

d) I wish my grandfather or grandmother would teach me to 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Forming 
sensory 
impressions 
Pages 127-128 


Page 128 


‘*THOMAS AND THE SNAKE”’ 


Children can learn from their grandparents. 
(Grandfather shows Thomas what his poisonous snake really is.) 


1. Vocabulary 


gramaphone spectacles 
mantlepiece beckoned © 
range gopher 


2. Directing the reading 


Tell pupils that Thomas visits his grandparents’ farm and learns about wild life 
from Grandfather. 

Have pupils examine the illustration on page 127 and note the objects that seem un- 
usual to them. Tell them that the first part of the story takes place in this room. Have 
them read this part of the story, ending at paragraph 3 on page 128. Have pupils close 
their books and give a detailed description of the room. 


Ask pupils what sounds they heard as they read this part of the story. 


Allow the pupils to read the remainder of the story without interrupting by question- 
ing. Then discuss as suggested. (One set of questions only is given.) 


What did you see as Grandfather showed Thomas his garden? 
What kind of day do you think it was? 


What sounds might there have been? 


Why did Thomas ask if he could go for a walk? 








Page 129 


Page 129 


Page 130 


Page 131 


Practice Book 


Poem 
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How do you think the dog acted as it and Thomas set out? Was Thomas glad to be out 
of the house? How do you know? 


What sounds might you hear when Thomas and Bruce got to the top of the hill? 


How did Thomas look as he swung from the tree? paddled in the creek? Was the 
water cold? How would he look? What did the dog do when Thomas was paddling? 


What did you hear when Bruce found the rabbit’s burrow? What do you think Thomas 
did when he heard the dog? 


What words does the author use to help us to see better what the dog was doing? What 
Thomas was doing? 


Thomas didn’t hear or see anything when he put his hand in the hole. What made him 
think he’d been bitten? Did you feel the bite? How does the author help you to feel 
the bite? What did you hear as Thomas felt the pain? 

How do you know that Thomas ran fast? 

What did you see as Thomas went into the house? What did you hear? 

How did Mother look? Grandmother? Why did they look this way? 

What did the grown-ups do after Grandfather looked at the bite? Why did they do this? 


Why did Thomas calm down? 


Describe the scene as Grandfather is investigating the burrow. What words in the sec- 
ond paragraph on page 131 would help you if you were to illustrate this scene? 


How did Thomas look as the little gopher peered out? 


How do you think the gopher felt? Grandfather? Thomas? What might Grandfather say? 
Thomas? 


What do you think the gopher did? 
Discuss what Thomas learned from Grandfather. Bring out the fact, though, that what 


Grandfather had said really was the cause of Thomas thinking he’d been bitten by a 
snake. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 39. 
b) Read the poem. Whose visit to the grandparents, Amy’s or Thomas’s, was 
_most interesting? Why? 
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C. 


verb 
‘‘families’’ 
(or synonyms) 


sequence 
and sensory 
impressions 


AMY ELIZABETH ERMYNTRUDE ANNIE 


Amy Elizabeth Ermyntrude Annie 
Went to the country to visit her Grannie, 


Learnt to churn butter and learnt to make cheese, 
Learnt to milk cows and take honey from bees. 


Learnt to spice rose-leaves and learnt to cure ham, 
Learnt to make cider and black currant jam. 


When she came home she could not settle down, 
Said there was nothing to do in the town. 


Nothing to do there and nothing to see: 
Life was all shopping and afternoon tea! 


Amy Elizabeth Ermyntrude Annie 
Ran away back to the country and Grannie. 


Queenie Scott Hopper 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 147 


* 1, The verbs (or words for what we do) in the story ‘‘Thomas and the Snake’’ help to 


make the story more exciting. At the top of page 129, for example, Thomas is warned 
not to put his hand in a burrow. Later Bruce stuck his nose in a hole, Thomas poked 
and pushed at the hole with a stick, and thrust his hand inside. Look at the way these 
words are used in the story and see if you can explain how they are different in meaning. 

Can you find other verb ‘‘families?’’ (verbs that mean ‘‘about the same’’). For in- 
stance, can you find a verb on page 131 that means about the same as hold? 

Now write a part of a story using a ‘‘family’’ of verbs. First, think of all the verbs 
you can that mean about the same as slip (for example, slide, slither, glide, — —). 
Next, write a part of a story using your verb family. You might, for example, think of 
someone stepping off the front porch in the winter time and slipping and sliding and 
gliding and slithering all the way down the front sidewalk. 





2. Have the pupils arrange the following headings in the correct sequence according to 
the story ‘‘Thomas and the Snake.’’ Then have them look below at the lists of words 
and phrases that tell what Thomas saw, how he felt, and what he heard. For each 
heading, have them choose a word or phrase from each list. 


Headings: 
The ‘‘Snake”’ Bite Digging out the ‘‘Snake”? 
The Rabbit Burrow A Visit to the Garden 
Afternoon Tea Grandfather Fixes up the Bite 


A Walk on the Range 


€ 
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See Feel Hear 


vegetables happy and free barking, dirt flying 


a shovel, a hole curious frightened screaming 
and an animal interested a shovel scraping on 
a fluff of fur on half-frightened, earth 
a stick half-curious splashing of water 
cake comforted and Grandfather’s warning 
two tooth marks relieved the refrigerator 


trees, grass, water panic-stricken door opening 
worried grown-ups bored and restless talking, a canary 
a boy drinking milk singing 


Group A 
(related to * 3. Have the pupils choose a different creature (or person) with an unusual trait and 
Interpretation write about his adventures. (The Sad Robin; The Friendly Lion; The Noisy Burglar; The 
Lesson 19) Clumsy Fairy, etc.) 
writing a 
story 
descriptive * 4, List the following on the board. Have the pupils think of words to describe the 
words sound each makes. 
for sounds 
a chipmunk a bulldozer 
an electric drill a train : 
(related to * 5. List the following ‘‘sound words’? from ‘‘Noises and Mr. Flibberty-Jib.’’ Have the 
Listening pupils try to recall what sound each word represented in the story and try to think of : 
Lesson 24) another sound it could stand for. For example: 
sound words j 
story other 





snow sliding 
noises in Mr. Flibberty-Jib’s head down the 
mountain 


tumble-rumble 


ker-bang 

Click-click clickety click 
Bong! Bong! Bong! 
Tap! Tap! Tap! 
Brr-ring! Brr-ring! 
Eeeee! 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 
Toot! Toot! Toot! 
Clank! Clankety Clank 
Whee-ee-ee-ee 


} 
i 
| 
: 
) 





(related to * 6. Pupils have listened to three poems about cats. Have them write a paragraph tell- 


Listening 
Lesson 25) 
writing a 
paragraph 


writing a poem 


ing about their pet cats. Anyone who does not have a cat, can imagine that Toby 
(Belinda’s cat in the story ‘‘The Curious Cat’’) belongs to him. 


Some pupils might like to write a poem instead. Remind pupils to write interesting 
sentences first; then experiment with the arrangements of words to see which sounds 
better; then experiment with arranging the parts of the sentences on the page. (See 
Activity 1, Block 139.) 
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BLOCK 148 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To draw conclusions 
Lesson 26: page 434 


Lesson 27: page 435 
Practice Book: page 40 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Structural analysis — prefixes un, dis 
Lesson 62: page 256 


Lesson 63: page 257 
Practice Book: page 41 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Drawing conclusions 


Lesson 20: page 343 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 36-37 


Lesson 21: page 344 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 38 


D. SPELLING 

Page 293 Word list 1. disagree 2. unfinished 
disappear unkind 
disappoint unpainted 
untie 
unload 
unwrap 

Test-Study unlike dislike 

unused discover 
unsure displeased 


. discolored 


disgraceful 
dishonest 
distrust 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Read the following poem to the pupils: 


Theme: 
Sometimes 
children 
misunderstand 
older people. 


Possible 
themes 


THE PEPPERY MAN 


The Peppery Man was cross and thin; 

He scolded out and scolded in; 

He shook his fist, his hair he tore; 

He stamped his feet and slammed the door. 


Heigh ho, the Peppery Man, 

The rabid, crabbed Peppery Man! 
Oh, never since the world began 
Was anyone like the Peppery Man. 


His ugly temper was so sour 
He often scolded for an hour; 
He gnashed his teeth and stormed and scowled, 
He snapped and snarled and yelled and howled. 


He wore a fierce and savage frown; 
He scolded up and scolded down; 
He scolded over field and glen, 
And then he scolded back again. 


His neighbors, when they heard his roars, 
Closed their blinds and locked their doors, 
Shut their windows, sought their beds, 
Stopped their ears and covered their heads. 


He fretted, chafed, and boiled and fumed; 
With fiery rage he was consumed, 

And no one knew, when he was vexed, 
What in the world would happen next. 


Heigh ho, the Peppery Man, 

The rabid, crabbed Peppery Man! 
Oh, never since the world began 
Was anyone like the Peppery Man. 


Arthur Macy 


Ask how the pupils might feel about this man. Discuss possible reasons for the 
Peppery Man’s extreme ill-temper. Continue the discussion by leading pupils to talk 
about why, sometimes, older people seem unreasonable. Bring out that often children 
do not understand the reasons for an adult’s being cross with them. 


2. Writing 


a) We couldn’t play in the vacant lot. 
b) The man who has the big police-dog. 
c) Grumpy Mr. Black saved my kitten. 
d) Mrs. Crosspatch and the cookies. 


a ey ey 
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Theme 


Page 132 


Drawing 
conclusions 


Pages 133-134 











B. READER SELECTION 
‘‘PEABODY PROPPITY”’ 


Children sometimes misunderstand older people. 
(A plan to scare mean Mister Peabody backfires and the boys begin to understand.) 





1. Vocabulary 


Draw the pupils’ attention to the spelling of words that indicate a slurred pronuncia- 
tion. Remind them that an apostrophe indicates a letter omitted. 


proppity (property) resin 

No Trespassing sidled 

invaded ornery 

scoff tangy 
tolerate contraption 

putty confidential 

raspy 


2. Directing the reading 


Present the title and indicate that the story is about an adventure that some boys 
have on this property. 


Use guiding questions to direct attention to evidence in the story that will form the 


basis for drawing conclusions, and to factors that will assist the pupils in judging the 
actions of story characters. 


This is an exciting story and should not be spoiled by interruptions. Let the pupils 
tread the whole story before attempting to discuss it. € 





Suggested questions: 


[A] 


How do the children know that Mr. On what evidence do the children base their 
Peabody doesn’t like them? conclusion that Mr. Peabody doesn’t like them? 
What reasons do they give for trespas- How do the children justify their trespassing? 
sing onhis property? Are these reasons Are they correct in their conclusion? 
satisfactory? 


What might Mr. Peabody have done that would 
have kept the children off his property? 


What information are you given about What kind of parents do the boys have? How 
the boys’ families? do you know? 
Why will the boys paint their faces? Do Dan’s parents know where he’ll go and 


what he’ll do? Why not? 
What half-truths did Dan tell his parents 
so that the y wouldn’t interfere with his 
plans? 
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[A] 


3 Forming Should Dan have acted this way with his 
judgments parents? 


Pages 134-136 What indications do you have that Dan 


How does Dan feel about their project be- 
is frightened? 


fore and during the incident? 








Pages 137-138 What sort of man did you think Mr. Peabody 
was before he gave|the boys the cider? Why? 


Pages 139-140 What were the boys afraid of when they 
were first inside Mr. Peabody’s house? 
Look back at pages 139 and 140 and 
find the sentences that tell you. 


How did you know that the boys were afraid 
when they went into the house? How did 
Mr. Peabody know? 


Did they have good|reason to be afraid? 

Would you have been afraid? Where could 
the boys have got their ideas about murder 
and poison? 


Pie This provides an excellent opportunity fpr pupils to see that our conclusions are influ- 
enced by our own past experience, and what we read, see on TV and in movies, as 
well as by actual events. 


What did Mr. Peabody do and say that 
made him seem less scary? 


How do you think the boys felt about Mr. 
Peabody when he put the gun away? 
Which speeches and actions would contri- 
bute to this change. Look on page 140. 


Page 141 How does Mr. Peabody really feel about 
children? Why did he act scary and 
mean? 


How do you know that Mr. Peabody really 
understands quite a lot about how children 
feel? 


What were the boys|thinking as they walked 
home? Why didn’t they tell anyone? Why do 
they still run when Mr. Peabody shouts? Are 
they unafraid now?| Do you think they’ll really 
visit Mr. Peabody dgain? 


In this final discussion bring out the fact that many factors influence our ideas and 
feelings about people, especially about people who are different and whom we don’t 


know. 
Oral Pupils will enjoy reading this story aloud and could choose their favorite part to 
reading prepare and read to the group. An alternate suggestion is to ask pupils to choose, pre- 


pare, and read aloud the paragraph that is most frightening, funniest, noisiest, provides 
the. best visual imagery, gives the best picture of Mr. Peabody, etc. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 42. 


» 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 148 


predicting 
outcomes 


Group A 
predicting 
outcomes 


descriptive 
words 


(related to 
Word 
Perception 
Lessons 

62 and 63) 
understanding 
the prefixes 
zun and -dis_ 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 20) 
inferring 


* 1, Discuss with the pupils how Dan, Beany, and Ted thought their Halloween prank 


would turn out. Then have pupils write the end of the story in the way the three boys 
thought it would end. 

Have the pupils read aloud their new endings and discuss whether they are better 
or worse than the ending in the story. 


* 2. Have pupils suppose that Mr. Peabody was really as cranky and mean as he sound- 
ed. Discuss. Then have pupils write another different ending for the story ‘‘Peabody 
Proppity.”’ 


3. The following words were used in the story ‘‘Peabody Proppity.’’ Have pupils 
write beside each word what it described in the story. 


woodsy quickly shadowy 
bushy secretly carefully 
raspy calmly tangy 


* 4, Fill in the blank spaces in the following sentences with a word from this list: 


discontinue uncertain unloaded 
disobeyed unexpected unobserved 
displeased unfriendly unpopular 
distrust uninvited unsafe 
unwilling 
unwelcome 


a) Visitors were on ‘*Peabody Proppity.’’ 
b) Dan’s parents would punish him if he them. 
c) Dan was to be left out of the Halloween fun. 
d) Mr. Peabody was with people. 
e) The boys entered the property 
f) Mr. Peabody’s voice was 
g) The boys were 
h) They felt 

them that it was 


as he ordered them into the house. 
about whether to drink the cider or not. 
with the gun in Mr. Peabody’s hands until he told 


i) They Mr. Peabody until they realized that he was lonely. 
j) They found out that he really wasn’t to have guests 
and that he didn’t expect them to their trespassing. 


k) This story had an ending. 


5. Have the pupils pretend they knew Susan (‘‘Susan’s Cowboy’’) before the story took 
place. Have them complete the following: 

If someone said, Susan would say: 
‘*1’m going to have a 
ride on the Ferris 
wheel at the carnival.’’ 


**My dad is making us 
a new swing.’’ 


‘*I have a new coat.”’ 
“I’m having a chocolate 


cake for my birthday 
party.’’ 








Group A 
(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 
26 and 27) 


Group A 
(related to 
Listening 

Lessons 
26 and 27) 


Group A 
(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 
26 and 27) 


(related to 


Interpretation 


Lesson 21) 


6. Have the pupils write the following sentences in picture writing. 
We are playing ball at the school. 
My family has a new car. 


Run to the river and get into the canoe. 


7. Have the pupils each prepare a message in picture writing, and then exchange them 
and try to read them. 


8. Have pupils write a paragraph comparing an Indian boy’s history classes with their 
own. 


9. Encourage pupils to try the experiments described and record their observations. 
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BLOCK 149 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To recognize relationships: cause-effect 


Lesson 28: page 436 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Phonetic analysis — syllabication 


Lesson 36: page 238 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Recognizing relationships: cause-effect 


Lesson 22: page 345 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 40-41 


D. SPELLING 
Page 294 Word list 1. chocolate 2. suddenly 
slippery remember 
hundred whispering 
rooster 
interest 


uninteresting 


Test-Study friendly overshoes 
everywhere grandstand 
businesslike sunshine 


separate 
hospital 
towel 
barrel 
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il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Recall with the pupils the stories, ‘‘Dorothea’’ and ‘‘The Curious 
Family Cat.’? Talk about the families in each. Lead the pupils to recognize the understanding 
relationships. that family members showed in ‘‘Dorothea,’’ and the happy spirit that prevailed in con- 


trast to the rather strained relationships in Belinda’s family. Be sure they note that in 
both families there were good times — but also disagreements. 


The discussion might be extended so that the pupils can contribute examples of situa- 
tions in which their families do things together, and the feelings that ensue. While the 
need for co-operation should be stressed, it must also be emphasized that in any family 
there will be disagreements. 


2. Writing 
Possible a) My brother (sister) and I. 
themes b) A storybook family I know and like. 
c) Is our class like a family? 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“*KEEPING HOUSE”’ (Part 1) 


* This selection is too long for one lesson, so it has been broken into two parts: 
Part I - to the end of page 157 and Part II from page 159 to the end. 


Theme Family relationships. 
(Of course the children could manage while Mother and Father were away. Weren’t 
there four of them to do the work — and get into mischief!) 


1. Vocabulary 


churning candy-pull 
dashboard parlor 

sawdust horsehair chairs 
what-not 


The above words should be discussed in context as they are encountered. Point out 
that these were very common words at the time when the story took place but are rarely 
used today. 


2. Directing the reading 


Use Practice Book page 43. Tell the pupils that the story ‘‘Keeping House’’ is a 
chapter from a book called Farmer Boy written by Laura Ingalls Wilder and that this 
page will tell them something about the author and her books. 

- Allow the better readers from your class to read all of Part I before discussing it. 
Although this story is quite easy to read, some of the ideas presented may cause 
difficulty because they are related to a different time period. Be sure these are clarified. 


Page 142 Discuss the picture, noting especially the 
dress and the transportation of the time. 
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cause-effect 


Page 143 


Pages 144-147 
(Paragraph 1) 


Pages 147-149 


Pages 150-152 


Pages 153-155 


Pages 156-157 


[A] 


Why was travelling ten miles such a 
big undertaking? 









Why was Mother talking until the last minute? 


What warnings did Mother give? (List these 
on the board.) 
Why were each of these very important? 


How do the childrer feel now? Why? 


How did the childr 
Why did they have to make ice cream? 
Why did Mother usually use maple 
Sugar? 


make ice cream? 


What would Mother have thought of their 
dinner? What would your mother think of it? 


Why did no one want dinner? 


Why is Almanzo sndpping his fingers against 
the watermelon? 
How do you tell if 4 watermelon is ripe? 
When did they put the watermelon to cool? 
Where would you pult it? 


Why did Almanzo say he was going 
swimming? Why were the horses lying 
in the shade? How does Almanzo hope 
to get near to them? Why did the colts 
start torun? What startled Almanzo? 


Why do you think Almanzo liked to go to 
the pasture? What effect did his visit have? é 


How do you think Allmanzo feels in the 
illustration on page| 149? 


Why is Royal angry? How does he show 
his anger? What did Almanzo do to get 
away from him? What does Eliza Jane 
think of Lucy? Why does Almanzo 
disagree? 


Why does Almanzo not like being the young- 
est? Why do Almanzo and Eliza Jane quar- 
rel over Lucy? 


Why do you think Lucy follows Almanzo? 


What is a candy-pulll? 

Why was it not a success? 

What had made Lucy so miserable? 

Why doesn’t she let] the boys catch her and 
help her? 

Why is Almanzo gl 
all week? 


his mother will be away 


What did Almanzo and Alice do in the 
parlor? Why shouldn’t they have been 
in there? 


Why was it a treat to go into the parlor? 


é 
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Pages 156-157 What would have happened if Eliza Jane had 
caught them? 


Following the reading, recall Mother’s warnings and the children’s reactions to 
them. 

Encourage the pupils to note the family spirit that prevails. Children co-operate, 
and disagree in turns — but work together when the need arises. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 44. 
Poems b) Read the poems ‘‘The Farm’’ and ‘‘Cleverness.’’ 


WHAT IS A FARM 


What is a farm? 
O what is a farm 
That lies in the lee of the hill? 


A farm is a busy working thing, 

A cackling, lowing, growing thing 

Where rain and sun make live things grow 
Where farmers sow and reap and mow 
There in the lee of the hill. 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


CLEVERNESS 


I can bridle a horse, 
Or milk a cow, 
Or dig potatoes, 
Or guide a plow, 
Or call the chickens 
And make them come — 
If someone’s around 
To help me some. 


Marchette Chute 
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c. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 149 


making a list 1. Have pupils make a list of all the things that show that Almanzo liked (i) the horses, 
and (ii) Lucy. oD 


* 2, Have each pupil make up a question about the story ‘‘Keeping House.’’ These should 
be written down and read orally to the class. The class then answers orally. 


* OR The pupils could work in small groups. Each member writes his question, and the 
questions are exchanged. Answers are written down, then read orally, and the person 
who posed the question, decides if the answer is satisfactory. 


(related to * 3, Mimeograph the following exercise for independent work. Pupils fill in the chart. 


Interpretation 
Lesson 22) 
cause and effect 


Why it happened What happened 
a) Little Mouse liked the 
sound of the cow’s voice. 


b) The weasel wheeled 
and chased the mouse. 


c) The little gray mouse 
said, ‘‘You’re welcome.”’ 


d) The rooster crowed, 
**Cock-a-doodle-doo.’” 





(related to 4. Have the pupils pretend that Farmer John met his neighbor next morning and write 
Interpretation what he told him. 
Lesson 22) 
Group A 5. Have pupils list familiar predatory animals and the food they eat; then study the 
(related to list of “‘foods’’ and state the chief means of protection of each. 
Listening 


Lesson 28) 





BLOCK 150 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To recognize relationships — sequence 


Lesson 29: page 437 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — syllabication 


Lesson 37: page 239 
Practice Book: page 45 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Recognizing relationships — sequence 


Lesson 23: page 346 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 43-44 


D. SPELLING 

Page 295 Word list 1. company 2. another 3. paper 
ticket around crayon 
pencil afraid evenly 
second cruel 
August 
bargain 

Test-Study watched animal 

jumped television 


didn’t flagpole 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME © 
(Oral and Written Language) : 


In this block, the reader story is a continuation of the one read in Block 149. There 
will be no need for further preparatory work. Begin immediately with step B-2 of the 
reading lesson. 


B. READER SELECTION 
*“*KEEPING HOUSE”’ (Part:2) 


1. Vocabulary 


There are no new words in this lesson 


2. Directing the reading 


Before beginning the reading, talk about the picture on page 158, helping pupils to 
refine their concepts of an old-fashioned parlor. 
Again allow the more proficient readers to complete the story before talking about 


it. 
Pages 159-160 How much time has passed since What had to be done on the last day before 
Recognizing Mother left? What have the children Mother came home? Why was there so much € 
relationships done during that time? What did they to do? 
—sequence do before dinner on this day? 
Why did Almanzo agree to polish the heater? 
Page 161 Almanzo is polishing the heater but he doesn’t 


like the job. Tell in order the things that Eliza 
Jane said to him. 


Then what happened? Whose fault was it? 
How do you think Almanzo feels? Why? 


Pages 162-163 What did Almanzo do at first? 
Why did he come out and help Royal with 
the chores? 
After chores, what happened? 
Does Almanzo feel |better next day? 
How can you tell? 
Why does Mother say that the girls have 
kept house as welllas she could? 


Pages 164-165 How long was it until anyone went into Suppose you were Almanzo and saw the 
the parlor? How had Almanzo acted all Webb’s drive in. Tell in order what you 
that time? Why? Why was Almanzo so would have watched. (Trace their move- 
worried when company came? ments as Almanzo did, waiting for the € 


eventual entrance to the parlor.) 
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Pages 166-167 What did Almanzo hear that made him feel 
better? 

Then what made him feel better still? 

What did he do next day? 

Why did he apologize to Eliza Jane? 
Re-read the last thtee words. Do you think 
this is really true? 


After the reading, encourage the pupils to talk about the Wilder family as they worked 
and played together. Do not, however, emphasize the moral of the story. It is meant to be 
enjoyed — and each child will take his own lesson from it. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book 46. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 150 


writing a story * 1, Have you ever been bad, as Almanzo was, and waited in fear and trembling for some- 


one to find out? I think everyone has! Tell a story of something that happened to you 
and how it turned out. 


Bs ing 2. Select one of the scenes or incidents from the story that wasn’t illustrated. Note 
descriptive ae : : : : . 
words to all of the descriptive words that will help you paint a picture. Draw or paint a picture 
determine illustrating the incident. 


an illustration 


making a 
judgment 


writing a story 


3. Have you ever churned butter, polished a stove, scrubbed the floor? Have you ever 
made and eaten home-made ice cream, or watermelon fresh out of the garden? Would you 
tather live today or when the family did in ‘‘Keeping House’’? Take either side of the 
question and write a paragraph supporting your views. 


4. What mischief might boys and girls get into today if left to look after the house? 
Write a story about what might happen. 


Group A 5. Mimeograph the following exercise. 
Here are some questions that were not answered in the story, ‘‘Keeping House.”’ 
Make up your own answers. 
a) Why did Mother and Father go to spend a week with Uncle Andrew? 
b) Who else is in Uncle Andrew’s family? 
c) What does he do for a living? 
d) Why did Mr. and Mrs. Webb come to call? 
e) What does the kitchen look like? 
6. Read the folk tale ‘‘The Old Woman That Swallowed the Fly.’’ Pupils will enjoy 
using this as a choral speaking selection. 
(related to 7. Have the pupils dramatize ‘‘Giacco and His Bean.’’ 
Interpretation 
Lesson 23) 
dramatization 
(related to 8. Have the pupils visualize the animals that Giacco met. Have each pupil write 
Interpretation four words to describe each of the animals. For example: cat-yellow, greedy, scrawny, 
Lesson 23) old. In evaluating the exercise (preferably in an oral discussion) look for agreement 
descriptive in any individual description (the same cat can’t be “‘scrawny”’ and ‘‘sleek’’) but en- 
words courage variation among individuals. 
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BLOCK 151 © 
I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To predict outcomes 
Lesson 30: page 439 


Lesson 31: page 441 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis: syllabication — accent, schwa sound 
Lesson 38: page 240 
b) Phonetic analysis: syllabication as a clue to vowel sound 


Lesson 39: page 241 
Practice Book: page 47 





C. INTERPRETATION 


Predicting outcomes 


Lesson 24: page 347 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 45-46 


Lesson 25: page 348 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 47-49 


D. SPELLING 

Page 296 Word list LL unele 2. believe 3. woman 
unclean lovely wolves 
promise yesterday picnic 
pretend paste 
return 
restless 

Test-Study caught Sunday 

quietly today 


having calves 





Theme: 
Children teach 


each other. 


Possible 
themes 


Theme 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


The story of this block ‘‘The Riding Lesson’’ is recommended for your most 


proficient readers only. 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Question pupils about several games commonly played by the class. 


Ask where each was learned and who taught it. In many instances classmates or 
brothers and sisters will have been the teachers. 

Ask for examples of other things learned from friends. Discuss why, in some in- 
stances, other children rather than adults were preferred as teachers. 


2. Writing 


a) Directions for a game I could teach my friends. 
b) = “taught me todo it. 

c) Things I learn in school from my classmates. 
d) _.sttaught me what not to do. 


B. READER SELECTION 
*“THE RIDING LESSON’’ 


Children teach each other. 
(Kate wanted Jancsi to teach her to ride. She thought it looked easy.) 


1. Vocabulary 


skittish reluctantly 
hastened pommel 
contemplating incredible 


Have pupils consider these words in context as they meet them. 


2. Directing the reading 


Have the pupils read page 48 of the Practice Book. As with the selection ‘‘Keeping 
House,’’ ‘‘The Riding Lesson”’ is also an excerpt from a book. Practice Book page 48 
gives the pupils some background about the author, Kate Seredy (Shair-a-dee), and the 
book The Good Master. 

Reread the selection used in Listening Lesson 1 and tell the pupils that today’s story 
is a chapter from the book, The Good Master and tells about Jancsi and the cousin he 
was expecting. 

_ Have the title located in the Table of Contents and the pupils anticipate the main 
action of the story. 

Before beginning the reading, take time to study carefully the illustration on page 
168 and talk about the Hungarian dress worn by the children. Remind the pupils that 
Kate has just come to the farm from the city. 

The skill to be emphasized in this lesson is predicting outcomes. Be sure that 
pupils habitually check their predictions. 
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Page 168 Why did Kate comment about Jancsi’s clothes? How do you think Jancsi will like her 
Predicting remark? 
outcomes : 
What do you think Kate will want to do? € 
Page 169 What did Jancsi promise? 


What was the warning that Jancsi thought of? Read it aloud. 

What does it mean? 

(You might tell the pupils that Kate’s father had written this in a letter to Jancsi’s 
father.) 

What do you think is going to happen? 


Pages 170-171 Is Jancsi giving Kate her riding lesson right away? Why not? 
What did Jancsi want Kate to see? 
Which of these surprised Kate most? pleased her most? 
What did Kate think the ducklings looked like? 
What is the mother duck going to do? 


Page 172 What has surprised Jancsi? 
Page 173 Who will be most upset by what Kate has done? 
Why is Jancsi hoping his father will come? 


What kind of ride will Kate have? 


Page 174 What is Jancsi afraid will happen? 
Do you agree with him? 


Page 175 Why is Kate sulking? 
: “, ; 
to last What will she do? € 
paragraph 
Pages 175-176 Will Jancsi give Kate her wish? 


What do you think he will do? 


Page 177 Why did Jancsi make Kate the promise he did? 
Why did Jancsi just leave Kate in the yard? 
How does Jancsi’s father give us a clue to Kate’s trouble? 
What do you think has startled Jancsi’s mother? 


Page 178 The family seems to have taken sides about Kate’s skirt. 
Whose side are you on? 


Do you think Kate is satisfied with her riding lesson? 
Do you think Jancsi is? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 49. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 151 


Group A 
g writing a play 


Group A 
‘ord meanings 


(related to 


nterpretation 
Lesson 25) 


Group A 
(related to 
nterpretation 


Lesson 24) 


Group A 
(related to 
terpretation 
Lesson 24) 
research 


* 1. What kind of a girl is Kate in ‘‘The Riding Lesson’’? Go through the story again 


looking for evidence of whether Kate is a girl you would like for a friend or not. Would 
she be easy to teach todo something? Why? Imagine Kate has never seen a bicycle 
and another girl has offered to teach her to ride. Write the incident as a play. 


2. Choose words from the story ‘‘The Riding Lesson.’’ Provide definitions for them. 
Have pupils match words and definitions. 


For example: 


seedlings home for chickens 
coop pen for pigs 

solemn young plants 

pigsty serious 

dandelions timid 

wheedle small yellow flowers 
hoof the foot of an animal 
meek coax 


3. Have the pupils list things for which the witch Prunda hoped to win a prize and 
things for which they might get prizes. Then have them write an account of one contest 
they entered, and the outcome. 


4. Humpy was so named because of his appearance. List the following familiar animal names 
and have pupils write the name of the animal and tell why the name was chosen. 


Reddy Cottontail Chatterer Jumper 
Jumbo Quacker 


List the following animals and have the pupils suggest a name for each. 


a bear askunk aweasel a giraffe 
adeer amouse acar 


5. Have one or two of the more able pupils look up some information about camels in 
their natural habitat and report to the group. 
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BLOCK 152 





| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To note details 
Lesson 32: page 445 


Lesson 33: page 446 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Using the context 


Lesson 7: page 212 
Practice Book: page 50 


b) Phonetic analysis — different ways of representing same consonant sound 


Lesson 40: page 242 
Practice Book: page 51 





C. INTERPRETATION 
a) Using an index 


Lesson 26: page 349 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 51 


b) Noting details 


Bessonmiempdverso0 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 53 


Lesson 28: page 351 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 55-56 


D. SPELLING 





Page 296 Word list 1. stomach 2. station 3. enough 
machine owner stuff 
ocean really collar 
offer cellar 
anxious 
special 

Test-Study can’t useful 
thief children 


good-bye prettiest 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Discuss with the pupils some common symbols with which they are 
Flags are familiar. You might discuss, for example, the large model of an ice cream cone that is 
symbols that used on some drive-ins; the signs used to identify service stations (the BP symbol, the 
represent and Esso symbol, the maple leaf, the shell, and so on), the letters or pictures that are on the 
identify sweaters of the National Hockey League teams (the maple leaf of the Toronto Maple 
countries and Leafs, the large C of the Montreal Canadiens, the bear of the Boston Bruins, the Indian 
their people. head of the Chicago Black Hawks). Introduce the word symbol in connection with the 


items discussed and clarify its meaning. (A symbol represents or stands for something 
else.) Continue the discussion with pupils contributing ideas of their own, until the 
meaning of symbol is clear to the pupils. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) List symbols that could be put on different kinds of 
themes stores so that people could tell what was sold in each. 
b) Write a story, ‘‘How Our Club Decided on a New Symbol.”’ 
c) The beaver is the symbol of a lumber company. Tell why 
you think this company chose the beaver as its symbol. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘““HOW FLAGS BEGAN”’’ 
“*FLAGS TODAY’’ 


Theme Flags are symbols that represent and identify countries and their people. (Flags were 
devised to avoid confusion in battle and have developed as national symbols.) 


1. Vocabulary 
spirited spectators 
chain-mail mail 


Clarify the meanings of the above words as they are met in the reading. 


2. Directing the reading 
Noting details Tell pupils that they are going to read a ‘‘picture essay.’’ Remind them than an 
‘‘essay’’ is not a story, but explains something to us. In this selection, the pictures 
are as important as the words in understanding the ideas. Present the title. Remind the 
pupils that, as they read, they should study each picture carefully. 
* Allow the pupils of Group A to read the entire selection before discussion. The 
pupils of Group B will benefit from a more detailed guiding of their reading. 


* Only one set of questions is given below. For Group A, use only as many as you 
think the pupils require. 


Suggested questions: 


Page 181 What is another word for knight? Which picture shows a spirited horse? Describe a 
tournament. What did the knights fight with? How do you know? 
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Page 182 


Pages 183-184 


Page 185 


Pages 186-187 


Pages 188-189 


Practice Book 


Poem 
Page 180, 
FLYING FREE 


What is the knight wearing in the top picture? in the bottom picture? What is the other 
man called? What was his job? Describe a suit of armor. Where might you see a suit of 
armor now? Do any people today wear suits similar to armor? How are the suits similar 


to armor? ¢ 


What were the advantages of armor? disadvantages? Which advantages and disadvantages 
are shown in the pictures? Describe what you would see at a tournament. What would you 
hear? 


Why did the knights choose symbols? What did they do with them? What was a knight’s 
coat of arms? 


Why are all the knights in the top picture wearing the same symbol? Was this a good idea? 
Why? In the bottom picture which men is the king? How do you know? How did coats of 
arms become flags? What does a flag today do? 


What are some symbols on the flags shown here? Are there other flags beside these? 
How many? 

After the reading, discuss the idea that not only countries have flags, but some 
groups do too. Discuss, for example, the Red Cross flag, the flags of provinces (that 
of Quebec, for example), the ‘‘Elmer the Safety Elephant’’ flag, and so on. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 52. 
b) Have a group or committee of pupils find the coat of arms for each 
province and have them explain the symbolization of each to the 
rest of the class. 
c) Another group of pupils could find the name of the flower that each ) 
province of Canada has chosen as a symbol. é 
d) Some pupils may be interested in finding out, and reporting to the 
class, on flags of other countries; for example, the flags of the 
new nations of Africa. 


SONG FOR A LITTLE HOUSE 


Read the poem to the pupils. 

Ask why the poem is called a ‘‘song’’ for a little house. (Poetry has a melody and 
thythm like a song.) 

Tell the pupils to think, as you read the poem again, about why the poet likes a 
little house. Discuss the pupils’ ideas. Bring out the idea that the poet loves the things 
of nature and likely feels closer to them in a little house than he would in a big house. 

Mention the aptness of such phrases as: 

**., . the hovering butterflies’’ (What do you see when I say ‘“‘hovering?’’) 
“It gossips with the talking trees’’ 
“*And quick leaves cast a shimmer of green’’ 


Ask what color of flower phlox is? 

Have the pupils shut their eyes and recall the colors in which the third verse is 7 
painted. a 
Read the poem again or have it read by a pupil who is an excellent reader. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 152 


produce a 


) **comic book ”’ 


using picture 
symbols to 
express ideas 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 27) 
writing a 
description 


Group A 
(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 33) 
recalling 
details; 
writing a 
conversation 


*1. The selection ‘‘How Flags Began’’ is presented in ‘‘comic book’’ form. Discuss this 
form with the pupils. Bring out that the text and illustration are closely related, and that 
there are more illustrations than is usual in books or short stories. Have each pupil choose 
a short story that he knows well and suggest that they produce a ‘‘comic book’’ of it. 

Tell them that the first step would be to break the story into small segments, each of 
which would have an illustration. Then they should divideup their pages in ‘‘boxes,”’ 
print the text in each box, and draw the illustration. 


2. Discuss Indian picture writing with the pupils. Emphasize that in this kind of writing, 
picture symbols for words and ideas were used instead of letter symbols for sounds as 
in our alphabetic writing. Present some examples of this kind of writing, such as: 





night Tain water sun 
Suggest to pupils that they try to write a message using their own picture writing. 


* 3. Have the pupils write a paragraph describing a giraffe. Tell them to use all the de- 
tails that were included in the diagram of the giraffe, but to use their own words. 


4. In the selection ‘‘The Boy from Fort Simpson’’ Charles Camsell leaves Fort Simpson 
to go to school in a city. Have the pupils imagine that Charles is telling the boys at the 
school about his life in the fort. Have the pupils write the conversation that might have 
taken place. Remind pupils that they should use the ideas and descriptions that they 
remember from the Listening Lesson. 
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BLOCK 153 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To understand the main idea 
Lesson 34: page 448 


Lesson 35: page 449 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — double and silent consonants 


Lesson 41: page 242 


Lesson 42: page 243 
Practice Book: page 53 


Cc. INTERPRETATION 


Understanding the main idea 


Lesson 29: page 352 


STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 55-57 


Lesson 30: page 353 


STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 58 


D. SPELLING 


Page 297 Word list 1. butter 
dinner 
hammer 
bullet 
ladder 
borrow 


Test-Study always 


heard 
ege 


. lonely oe 
herd 


many 


else 
guess 


rabbit 


SCISSOIS 
rubber 

slippers 
baggage 





ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


] A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Assign page 54 of My Practice Book for independent reading. In a 


Canadian follow-up discussion, have the pupils consider pioneer society, emphasizing the self- 
pioneer sufficiency of the people. 
families were Be sure, too, to establish the identity of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
very self- 
sufficient. 


2. Writing 
Possible a) A woman’s work in a pioneer home. 


themes b) How a pioneer boy would get a new suit. 
c) Pioneers’ food—what they ate and where they obtained it. 


B. READER SELECTION 
*““JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD BAKES BREAD”’’ 


Theme Canadian pioneer families were very self-sufficient. (The future prime minister of 
Canada was quite able to bake bread in an emergency!) 


1. Vocabulary 


tantalizing grippe knead 
: Upper Canada ingredients prediction 
& spindly dough 
* Deal with the above words as they are met in the context of the story. It is important 


to establish the meaning of each as it is used in this selection. 


2. Directing the reading 


The setting of the story has been established by the discussion of page 54, 
My Practice Book. 
Present the title and have the pupils recall the problems inherent in bread 
baking in the 1820’s. 
Inferring Be sure to use the pictures to help establish the hero’s ungainly appearance 
and awkward movements. 


[A] 


Pages 190-191 How did John know it was baking Why did John Alexander Macdonald hurry 
day? home? 
What was his favorite part of the How did he know his mother was sick? 
loaf? Why do you think his mother wants him to 
How did he like to eat it? get his aunt? 


When did John first miss his mother? 
Where did he think she was? 
2 Why did John have to take charge? 
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Page 192-194 Why did John take Louisa downstairs? 
What did she think about her brother’s 
idea? 

Was she able to tell him what to do? 
Was he able to follow instructions? 
What do you think of his efforts to take 
care of the family? 


Pages 195-196 What did Louisa think when John said 
making bread was easy? Why did John’s 
bread burn? How can you tell he doesn’t 
often take things from the oven? 

Why didn’t Louisa have a piece of bread? 
Do you think John and his aunt enjoyed 
theirs? 


[A] 


Was Louisa able to tell John what to do? 
Why, then, did he have so much trouble 
with his baking? 





Why did Louisa refuse a piece of bread? Do 
you think Aunt Anna enjoyed hers? Why did 
she say John’s mother was too sick to eat 
bread? 


Page 197 Relate the last paragraph tp the portrait of Canada’s 


first Prime Minister. 


Following the reading, pupils might talk about the youngster in the story and note 
qualities which would make a great leader (ability to take charge, independent, kindly, 


energetic, etc.). 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 55. 
Poem b) Read the following poem. 


The world is full of wonderful smells, 

And you have a nose that always tells 

Of bread in the oven, hot and nice, 

Of cake being baked with lots of spice, 

Of a barn with fresh-cut hay in the mows, 

Of horses and pigs and cats and cows, 

Of a dog when he’s warm and lies in the sun, 

Of applesauce and chocolate and a sugar bun. 
Wouldn’t it be dreadful if you’d no nose to tell 
Of every wonderful, wonderful smell? 


Zhenya Gay 


c) Present the idea that probably somewhere in Canada today there 
is a schoolboy who will someday be Prime Minister. Discuss the 
tasks he might undertake and the difficulties he might encounter 


if he came home and found his family ill. 


This can be an oral discussion only, or individual pupils 
can follow the discussion by writing stories of a modern child’s 


struggle with housekeeping. 


writing 
directions 


writing 
expressions 
that have an 
opposite 
meaning 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 34) 
paraphrasing 
a story 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lessons 

28 and 29) 
writing a story 
from a 
newspaper 
article 


oral 
language 
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C. ACTIVITES RELATED TO BLOCK 153 


*1. Have the pupils reread the story ‘‘John Alexander Macdonald Bakes Bread,’’ and 
page 54 of My Practice Book. Then have them prepare written directions for making 
bread. Remind them that the directions must be in the right order. 


2. Put the following expressions from the story on the board. Have the pupils write 
expressions for each that mean the opposite. 

tantalizing smell blazing cheerfully 

pleased with the praise landed with a crash 

plain little sister thin, spindly legs 


*3. Have the pupils write in their own words the story of ‘‘The Ant and the Cricket.’’ 


4. Have the pupils reread the story and the newspaper article about how the tree-house 
was saved. Then have them search the newspaper for an article that would make the 
basis for a good story. Have them use the facts as reported in the article and write a 
story. 


5. Have the pupils report, to the class, interesting items that they have read in news- 
papers. Remind them that they must tell who, when, where and what. 
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BLOCK 154 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
Note — In To make an outline 
this block, the 
Interpretation Lesson 36: page 450 
Lessons should 
be taught Lesson 37: page 451 
BEFORE the Practice Book: page 56 
Listening 
Lessons. 


WORD PERCEPTION 
Using the dictionary — guide words 


Lesson 82: page 271 
Practice Book: page 57 


Lesson 83: page 271 
Practice Book: page 58 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Making an outline 


Lesson 31: page 354 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: . page 58 


Lesson 32: page 355 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 60 


D. SPELLING 

Page 298 Word list 1. knock Dee Ouen 
knife climbed 
sign knew 
Christmas 
island 
handsome 

Test-Study friend writing 

know any 


catch wrote 


. Wednesday 


wrist 
half 
wrinkle 





Theme: 

Cities have 
symbols, too; 
some are natural 
wonders and some 
are man-made. 


Possible 
themes 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Discuss interesting objects or buildings the pupils have seen in 


their community or while travelling with their parents. These could be monuments of 
various kinds, special or strange buildings, statues, and so on. Discuss the reasons 
why monuments or statues are put up (to remember a person or to mark some inter- 
esting event). 


2. Writing 


a) ‘‘I would like to build a statue of my Uncle Bill 
because ve 

b) An Old Castle in Our Town (imaginative description) 

c) Description of interesting things pupils have seen on 
a trip, or in their own community. 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Noting 
details and 
understanding 
the main idea 


*“*LANDMARKS OF CANADA’’ 


Cities have symbols, too; some are natural wonders and some are man-made. 
(Canadian landmarks are symbols of many interesting things from dinosaurs to oil wells.) 


1. Vocabulary 


Lake Superior vivid dyes 
majestic Legislative Building 
minerals submarine 
derrick prospector 


2. Directing the reading 


Write the title on the chalkboard. Explain that a ‘‘landmark’’ is an interesting 
natural formation or something made by people that stands out in a town or city. Tell 
the pupils that the selection they will read tells about ten interesting landmarks of 
Canada; all but one are man-made. 


Tell the pupils that as they read about each of the landmarks you want them to think 
about four questions. Write the questions on the board and have them answered after each 
section has been read. 


What is it? 

Whete is it? 

How big is it? 

What is interesting about it? 


Have the pupils read about the landmarks one at a time and have the four questions 
answered. 


After the selection has been read and discussed in the manner suggested above, you 
may want to clarify ideas and relationships by asking questions similar to those suggested 
below. 
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Practice Book 


Suggested questions: 


What title could you give the story of the Sleeping Giant? Begin it with Why. Do you 
think some people still believe this story? What makes you think so? 

Think of the Sleeping Giant and the Big Nickel. Which is bigger? 
Which is older? Which one would you like to see? Why? 





Which landmark in Alberta was useful? Why are gas and oil considered to be treasures? 


- Are dinosaur bones treasures too? Why? 


How are the landmarks at Wawa and Victoria similar? different? Which landmark do 
you think is bigger — the thunderbird or the Canada Goose? 


Which two landmarks are lighted at night? Why do you think the people light them? 
In what way are the Golden Boy and the cross on Mount Royal the same? Which is older, 
the cross on Mount Royal or the Hartland Bridge? Why is the Hartland Bridge considered 
a landmark? 


Which other landmark is the one at Flin Flon most like? Why did the people build a 
statue of this man? Was Flintabbatey Flonatin a real man? Was a real man involved in 
this story? Who was he? Why does the lady in the picture of Flintabbatey look so small? 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 59. 
b) Encourage pupils to find out about local landmarks and tell 
the story of each to the class. 


€ 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 154 


writing a 
letter 


oral 
descriptions 


1. Have pupils suppose that they had gone to visit Flin Flon. 
Suggest that they write a letter to a friend describing the statue of Flintabbatey 
Flonatin. 


*2. Have the pupils draw and then describe orally what they think would make good 


symbols or landmarks for the following places: 


a) a place where there are beautiful underground caves 
b) a town called ‘‘Goblin Park’’ 

c) a town in which famous mouse-traps are manufactured 
d) the city where the first airplane was invented 

e) a place that is famous for salmon fishing 


BLOCK 155 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To follow directions 


Lesson 38: page 451 


Lesson 39: page 452 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis — y as a consonant and vowel 
Lesson 43: page 243 
b) Structural analysis — review of contractions 
Lesson 64: page 258 
Practice Book: page 60 
C. INTERPRETATION 


Following directions 


Lesson 33: page 356 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 62 


Lesson 34: page 356 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 63-64 


D. SPELLING 

Page 299 Word list 1. Yours truly, Dee VOULSC LiMn oe Ilomey 
year yesterday monkey 
yellow eyes easy 
million Easter 
soldier 
junior 

Test-Study used would 

should stood 


could women 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 





Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Initiate the discussion by asking pupils if they have read books about 


Children of children in other lands. Have them tell what they learned about these children. What 
the world things do children of other lands do that are the same as the boys and girls of Canada? 
are very (Emphasize similarities in needs, in feelings, in activities.) 
much alike. 
2. Writing 
Possible a) Tasks that children in all countries must learn to do. 
themes b) Finish the story: ‘‘I didn’t know anyone in the new school.” 
c) What I would do to make friends if I went to another country 
to live. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“THE KITE AND THE WIND”’ 


Theme Children of the world are very much alike. (A Canadian kite travels around the 
world looking for his brothers and discovers that children everywhere have much in 
common.) 


Because Elizabeth Coatsworth’s story includes many countries around the world, it 
K is necessary for the reader to have some background of information about these countries. 
Before introducing the story itself, have the pupils read pages 61-62 of My Practice ») 
Book. As they read about each country, locate it on the globe, and have the pupils add, 
to the information given, any other details that they know about that country. 


1. Vocabulary 


Section 1 maned with spray Section 4 Himalayas 
Niagara Falls cultivated plains 
Quebec 
Section 5 Chile 
Section 2 Europe Peru 
willy-nilly condors 
Ilamas 
Section 3 Mediterranean Sea Peruvian 
Moroccan oasis Senor 
sand dune 
Arab 
strait 
mosques 
minarets 
* Present the essential vocabulary as listed above before the reading of each section. 


2. Directing the reading 


Have pupils look at the illustration on page 208 and speculate what could happen if ¢ 
the children let go of the string. Tell the pupils that this is the story of the kite’s ; 
journey. 


Understanding * 
the main idea 


Section 1 


Section 2 


Section 3 


Section 4 
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Have the story read in sections as follows: 
Section 1 — Pages 208-210 
Section 2 — Pages 211-212 (to last paragraph) 
Section 3 — Last two lines on Page 212 to end 


of Page 214 
Section 4 — Page 215—to end of third paragraph 
on Page 217 
Section 5 — Last two paragraphs on Page 217 to 
the end. 


The suggested questions are grouped according to the above sections. 


[A] 


Why was the kite lonely? What gave the kite courage to go off with 
What stories did the wind tell him? the wind? 

Why did the wind say that the other 

kites would not laugh at the little 


kite? 
Over what country did the kite fly first? What 
things did he see? 
Why did the kite make the mistake about 
the stars? 
Did they find any more kites? Why not? 
Where did the kite fly during the night? Describe this part of the journey. What was 
Why did he think he had found more the most important thing the kite found out 
kites at last? How could he make such about? 
mistakes? 


What were the little Lapp boy and girl 
doing? What have you done that is much 
like that? 


In which direction did they fly? Did the What lands did the kite and the wind visit? 
air get colder or warmer? In the north, 


the land was covered with snow. What What did the kite learn about children from 
was this land covered with? What were these visits? 

the children in the first place doing? 

How are they the same as you are? Why did it say ‘‘There’l1 be no flying of 


kites during school hours?”’ 
In two other places the kite watched 
children playing. What games were they 
playing? Have you ever played these 
games? 


Does it matter how|you are dressed to play the 
games the kite saw/ 


Why does the kite say ‘‘...the children of the 
world form one single nation?’’ 
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ac 


Why did the wind fly off at such a Why did the kite think the Himalayas were 
great speed? the end of the world? 
Which country did they go to first? 

Then where did they go? Why did the Describe the journey over India to Japan. 

wind expect to find kites in Japan? 

Did they? In which direction did they fly now? What 

Have you ever done anything like the has the kite found out in this part of the 

boys in front of the church? What do journey? 


you do that you could compare it with? 


Section 5 What does this phrase about the wind Why did the kite make up the song? 
mean — ‘‘It was in a temper?”’ 
What was the kite’s song about? 


Was the kite still fone ye How do you know? 


What kind of country is Peru? What Describe Peru. Why were there many Ilamas? 
did the kite find at last? 


How did the Peruvian kites treat the stranger? 
Why? 
How do you think the little herdboy would treat 
a stranger? 





This story really opens and closes with the same scene (children playing with kites). 
Ask the pupils how the beginning and ending of the story are similar. 

The kite and the wind visited many places, but there are still more countries they 
could have visited. Discuss with the pupils what the kite might have seen children doing 
in other countries. 

Elicit a statement of the main idea of the selection. 


3. Following the reading 


Poen a) Read the poem ‘‘Ring Around the World.’’ 


RING AROUND THE WORLD 


Ring around the world 

Taking hands together 

All across the temperate 

And the torrid weather. 

Past the royal palm-trees 

By the ocean sand 

Make a ring around the world 
Taking each other’s hand; 

In the valleys, on the hill, 
Over the prairie spaces, 
There’s a ring around the world 
Made of children’s friendly faces. 


Annette Wynne ¢ 


Poem 
Page 220, 
FLYING FREE 


oral 
expression 


imaginative 


writing 


descriptive 
words 
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MOVING 


This poem was written by Eunice Tietjens who has lived in several different 
countries. She began her travels when she was thirteen and moved from America to 
Europe. So her poem was written from experience! 

Have the pupils read the poem silently first. Ask what the theme of the poem is. 

(I like to move.) This theme is stated in the first line and repeated in the last. Ask the 
pupils to listen, as you read the poem aloud, to see how the meaning of that line has 
changed. (The first line emphasizes move; then all the arguments are given to prove 
that the poet likes to move. Therefore, the last line stresses like.) 

Discuss briefly the differences in mood ( and hence in the words and in the way they 
must be read) between the first and second verses. (In the first—hurry and scurry — the 
lines must be read quickly. In the second — reminiscence — and the pace slows to permit 
remembering.) Read the two verses again. 

In the last verse the pace is slow and rather heavy. What words does the poet use to 
indicate this heaviness? What do you think ‘‘cumbering’’ means? 

Read the poem again as the pupils follow in their books. 








C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 155 


*1. Have the pupils choose one of the countries that the kite visited and tell what they 


would like to do with the children of that country. 


* 2. Have the pupils imagine that the wind could take them wherever they wanted to go. 


Have them write about this imaginary journey. Have a short oral discussion beforehand 
to stimulate the flow of ideas. 


*3. Write the following phrases from the story ‘“The Kite and the Wind’’ on the chalk- 


board. Have the pupils write other descriptive words that could be used in these phrases 
either to change the idea or to make the picture clearer. 


the lonely little kite 

a sudden unexpected jerk 
high, snow-capped mountains 
great forests 

great roaring waterfall 

a vast white earth 

low white houses 

dense jungles 

wide slow rivers 

crowded cities 

little Indian herdboys 
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writing a 
poem 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 34) 
writing 
directions 


writing 
directions 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 33) 
writing a 
report 


*4. In the story ““The Kite and the Wind,’’ the kite make up a little song or poem. There 
are many interesting sentences about the wind in the story. Have the pupils look through 
the story and choose some interesting sentences (or parts of sentences) that could be 
used either as the idea for, or to be included in, a poem about the wind. Remind pupils ) 
to try different ways of arranging their sentences to make them more melodious or ex- wv 
pressive. (At this level, pupils should not be concerned about rhyme.) Some of the inter- 
esting sentences that could be used are: 


Le now I want to think wind thoughts and sing wind songs. ....”’ 
‘*T blow when and where I please.” 

“You can’t hurry or harness me.’’ 

“*. . the wind had whipped about. .”’ 

““. . . off it went . . . willy-nilly.”’ . 

““On went the wind, over land and once more over a sea... 


9? 


> 


* 5. Have pupils reread ‘‘The Christmas Garden’ 
growing each of the plants. 


and write step-by-step directions for 


6. Have pupils choose an experiment they have done as part of the science program 
and write directions which would enable someone else to carry it out. 


7. Have pupils who conduct the experiments described in Lesson 33 write reports of 
their observations. 





BLOCK 156 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To recognize space relationships 
Lesson 40: page 452 


Lesson 41: page 453 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Vocabulary development — words that indicate time and place 


esson 16: page 221 
Practice Book: page 63 


Kesson 172; page 222 

b) Using the dictionary — guide words 
Lesson 84: page 272 
Practice Book: page 64 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Recognizing relationships — space 


Lesson 35: page 357 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 65-66 


Lesson 36: page 357 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 68 


D. SPELLING 


Page 300 ~=Word list 1. whether 2. shove 3. among 
pumpkin stove none 
elephant move meant 
although mention 
pitcher 
picture 

Test-Study don’t all ready 
our already 


which done 
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ill INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME € 
(Oral and Written Language) 
Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Have the pupils compare ranching (or farming depending on the local 
Progress community) today with the same industry in pioneer times. Encourage them to call on 
brings their television experience to supply information about earlier times. Discuss the nature 
change. of the changes, the reason for them, and their advantages or disadvantages. 
2. Writing 

Possible a) Develop a list of jobs that a farmer or rancher might have to do. 

themes Have the pupils write on account of how it would be done today; 


a hundred years ago. For example: 


a farmer has a field to be cleared; 
a rancher must build a house; 
a farmer has a crop of potatoes to market, etc. 


2. How cars (airplanes, washing machines, snow ploughs, etc.) have changed. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘*THE LAST GREAT ROUNDUP’”’ 


Theme Progress brings change. (Rocky joined the cowboys on the trail — and he didn’t 
approve of the changes that would make this the last great roundup.) 


1. Vocabulary © 


The meaning of the following words related to ranching should be clarified. Put the 
list on the board, have each identified and the meaning discussed. 


prairie cowboy 
roundup stampede 
bedroll ravine 
foothills herdsmen 
2. Directing the reading 
Recognizing Present the title. Recall the meaning of ‘‘roundup,’’ and have the pupils talk about 
relationships the possible meaning of the title. 
— time Establish the location of the story as ‘‘Southern Alberta’’ and have this pointed out on 


— space the map. 
This story tells of a culture with which most pupils have only vicarious experience. 
Be sure they understand references to the work and customs of the cowboy. 


[a] 


Page 221 . What time did Rocky/finish breakfast? - - - - - 
What would he see as he gazed across the prairie? 


Pages 222-224 How do you know that there are a great 

2 many cowboys taking part in the round- 
up? Why does Curly say this is the last 
winter the cattle will roam free? Why 
have fences become necessary? Why 
was it important for range cattle to be 
able to go where they liked in the 
winter? Where did the cowboys find 
the cattle? How long had the roundup 
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[A] 


Why is this to be the last great roundup? 
Why have fences made winter dangerous for 
the cattle? How long has the roundup lasted? 
Why did it take so long to gather the cattle 
together? 


taken? 
Page 225 What made the roundup seem so peaceful? 
Where did Curly see |the first sign of danger? 
Page 226 What one word describes what has happened? 
Pages 277-228 How did the cowboy$ try to stop the herd? 


Why did Old Black break away? Where would he 
try to lead the herd? Why did the cowboys think 
he would plunge intg the ravine instead of going 


to safety? 


Why did Curly shoot 


Why did Curly think it was kind to 

shoot Old Black? 

Why did Rocky want to pull down all 
q the fences? 


How did Curly feel about shooting Old Black? 
Why? 
How do you know that Rocky understood? 


Following the reading discuss whether the fences were a good thing. Guide the pupils 
to recognize that progress means changes that often hurt some people. 


3. Following the reading 
Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 65. 
Poem b) Read the poem. 


NIGHT HERDING SONG 


Oh, slow up, dogies, quit your roving round, 

You have wandered and tramped all over the ground; 
Oh, graze along, dogies, and feed kinda slow, 

And don’t be forever on the go, — 

Oh, move slow, dogies, move slow. 


I have circle-herded, trail-herded, night-herded, 
and cross-herded, too, 

But to keep you together that’s what | can’t do; 

My horse is leg-weary and I’m awful tired, 

But if you get away I’m sure to get fired, — 

Bunch up, little dogies, bunch up. 


Oh, say, little dogies, when are goin’ to lay down, 
And quit this forever shiftin’ around? 

My limbs are weary, my seat is sore; 

Oh, lay down, dogies, like you’ve laid down before, — 
Lay down, little dogies, lay down. 
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Oh, lay still, dogies, since you have laid down, 
Stretch away out on the big open ground; 

Snore loud, little dogies, and drown the wild sound 
That will go away when the day rolls round, — 

Lay still, little dogies, lay still. 


Howard M. Thorp 


c) Have the pupils locate the following in the story. Discuss 
with them the meaning of each phrase and its effectiveness. 


where the sun and prairie seemed to meet (page 221) 
the clop-scrape of restless horses (page 222) 

a wild thundering race (page 226) 

a wild dash over the prairies (page 227) 

the rancher’s weathered face (page 228) 

Peace had come to the prairie again. (page 228) 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 156 


words 
opposite in 
meaning 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 35) 
relating 

time to 

space 


(related to 
Word 
Perception 
Lesson 16) 
using words 
that indicate 
time and place 


(related to 
Word Perception 
Lesson 16) 


*1. The following words were used in the story, ‘‘The Last Great Roundup.’’ Have 
the pupils write a word opposite in meaning to each. 


exciting, restless, southern, suddenly, wild, plunge, kind. 


*2. Have the pupils complete the following exercise. 
You are going for a trip. 
Name two places you would go if you had to walk. 
Name one place you would go if your father was driving you in the car. 
Name three places you would go if you were travelling by jet. 
Name two places you would go if you had train tickets. 
Name one place you would go if you owned a magic horse that flew. 
Underline the two places you want to visit most. Tell why. 


*3. Have the pupils reread the selection on page 63 of My Practice Book. Then have 
them write a description of their own home similar to that given in the first three 
paragraphs on page 63. Remind them to use words that tell where, such as beyond, 
front, rear, opposite, and so on. 


4. Put these words on the board: 


often most times 
everytime at last 
once in a while 


Have the pupils write five sentences, each telling an interesting thing they do and 
using each of the, words or phrases listed. 


BLOCK 157 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To recognize time relationships 
Lesson 42: page 454 


Lesson 43: page 456 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Structural analysis — suffixes 
Lesson 65: page 258 


Lesson 66: page 259 
Practice Book: page 66 
C. INTERPRETATION 
Recognizing relationships — time 


Lesson 37: page 358 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 69-70 


D. SPELLING 


Page 302 Word list 1. awful 2. ready 3. business 
noiseless built dangerous 
wonderful answer careful 
friendless peaceful 
bowlful 
mouthful 

Test-Study again armful 
sure piece 


beautiful wear 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT : 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion You might initiate the discussion by posing the question, ‘‘Is a clock 


In our society, important in your lives?’’ Allow the pupils to discuss the various ways in which time 
most of our according to a clock regulates their, and their parents’, lives. Be sure they bring out 
activities are such points as: a definite time is set for 
regulated by 
clocks. — school starting 


— movies 

T V programs 

— time for meals (Is this always set?) 
time when Dad has to be at work 
stores opening and closing 

time for meetings to start 


and so on. 


Discuss the reasons for these set times and what might happen if all the clocks 
stopped or all the set times were done away with. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) What happened when all the clocks in our town stopped. 
themes b) How did people tell time before there were clocks? 
c) A diary of my day — hour by hour. 
d) Our schoolroom timetable. i 


e) For a whole week no one told me when to do anything. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘““GENEVIEVE GOES TO BED EARLY”’ 


Theme In our society most of our activities are regulated by clocks. (Genevieve mis- 
interprets the doctor’s directions about going to bed ‘‘an hour earlier every night’’ 
and turns her life inside out! 


1. Vocabulary 


stethoscope scuttled 
astonished promptly 
airanging 
2. Directing the reading 
Recognizing From their preliminary discussion, pupils will know that this story has something 
relationships to do with time. Have them speculate what the title implies. 


— time 
Allow the pupils to read the entire selection before discussion. 


A clock model would be useful for the pupils to follow Genevieve’s schedule for 
bedtime and rising. You might also have the pupils fill in a chart on the chalkboard to , 
develop the idea of the times for each day and the number of days that the story en- q 
compassed. A chart such as the following could be used: 
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A.M. — 12 midnight P.M. — 12 noon to 
to 12 noon 12 midnight 









/ 
Light ‘Ol 
i 


**Getting Up’? Time 
i 





Events 


saw doctor 


-& WwW NY 


I 

As shown indicate by the symbols ( F oq , whether Genevieve would be going 
to bed and getting up in the dark or in sunshine. You will have to decide on the time of 
year that the story took place — there are some clues in the story; be sure pupils are 
aware of these. 

Following the making of the chart, discuss whether or not this could be a story that 
*‘could happen’? or if it is fanciful in that it really couldn’t happen. Be sure pupils 
gather all the evidence they can for the position they take. When they relate their 
judgment to their own experience, be sure to accept their opinions if they can be 
justified. 


3. Following the reading 
Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 67. 
b) Have the pupils read the poem ‘‘Mice’’ on page 242 of 


Flying Free. Could Genevieve be saying this? Why? 
Have pupils prepare the poem for oral reading. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 157 


writing a *1. Have the pupils write about ‘“‘The Time I Stayed Up All Night.’’ 
story 
understanding 2. Review the meaning of ‘‘A.M.’’ and ‘‘P.M.’’ Have pupils write their answers to the 
time according following questions. 


to our clocks 
a) What would you be doing at the following times on a school day? 
2 A.M. 6 A.M. 9 A.M. 11 A.M. 
2 P.M. 6 P.M. 4 P.M. SPM 
b) What would you be doing at each of those times on a Sunday? 


making a 3. List jobs in which people have to work at night (thus they have to sleep in the day- 
list time). 
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(related to 

Word Perception 
Lessons 65, 66) 
understanding 
root words and 
suffixes 


noting time in 
daily activities 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 37) 


oral 
discussion 
— comparing 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 43) 


4. What is the root word of each of the underlined words in these sentences? 
What does the underlined word mean? 


a) Mary’s face is paler than mine. 
b) I go to bed earlier in the winter. 





c) The robin was singing gaily. 
d) My mother never speaks crossly. 
e) ‘‘Stop that foolishness,”’ 





shouted my dad. 
f) The concert begins promptly at 8 o’clock. 


* 5. Have each pupil prepare a personal timetable for a day of his own. 


6. Mimeograph an exercise such as the following: 
Pretend you are as foolish as the people in Andrew’s village. What would you do if 
your clock 


a) stopped at 8 o’clock in the morning? 

b) stopped at 10 o’clock at night? 

c) stopped at 10:30 in the morning? 

d) stopped at five minut. . to nine in the morning? 


*7. In an oral discussion have the pupils note the similarity among the events in 
““Andrew’s Clock,’’ ‘‘The Day the Sun Stood Still,’’ and “‘Genevive Goes to Bed Early.’’ 


8. Have the pupils list three things they learned about the migration of birds from ‘‘Why 
Do Birds Migrate?’’ 


¢ 
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BLOCK 158 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To make judgments 
Lesson 44: page 458 


Lesson 45: page 459 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Structural analysis — suffixes -ness, -ish 
Lesson 67: page 259 
b) Structural analysis — compounds 
Lesson 68: page 259 
Practice Book: page 68 
C. INTERPRETATION 


a) Understanding the main idea — titles 


Lesson 38: page 359 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 72 


b) Making judgments 


Lesson 39: page 359 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 73-74 


D. SPELLING 

Page 303 Word list 1. shorten 2. ready-made 3. wooden 
hidden fish-hook wouldn’t 
raincoat walnut 

; clothes pin doughnut 

; hard-boiled 

old-fashioned 
Test-Study there great-grandfather 

their all right 


just steamship 
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Il! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Initiate the discussion by referring to an Indian buffalo hunt. (Tele- 
In some vision will have made these familiar to most children.) Guide pupils to recognize the 
cultures, the hunt as a group effort, and to understand that the products of the hunt were likewise 
people of a shared. Discuss the advantages of this. 
community work Tell the pupils that for many years the people of Eskimo villages also hunted in 
together to get groups and shared their game. Through a discussion, build the background information 
food. necessary for understanding the story ‘‘Alunak.’’ Pupils might consider such things as 


(1) what the Eskimos hunted; (2) what use they made of the game (light, heat, clothing, 
food); (3) how they hunted; (4) why they hunted in groups. 

Discuss the fact that, though some Eskimos still depend on hunting for their liveli- 
hood, others now live in towns in houses and work at jobs much like those of the pupils’ 
fathers. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) What a seal means to an Eskimo hunter. 
themes b) Why the Indians hunted buffalo together. 
c) A present day community project (for example, parents 
working together to set up a playground for a district.) 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“ALUNAK’”’ 


Theme In some cultures, the people of a community work together to get food. (Alunak would 
have preferred to get the seal himself, but he proudly shared his friend’s.) 


1. Vocabulary 
Most of the vocabulary difficulties in this story will result from the use of words re- 


lated to the Eskimo culture which are unfamiliar to your pupils. Before reading, the 
following might be discussed: 


seal-hole snow hummock 
harpoon seal blubber 
ice-fields weather spirits 


The following should be discussed as they are met in context: 
settlement windbreak envy 
patience commotion 


2. Directing the reading 


Have the pupils locate the title in the Table of Contents. Tell them that Alunak 
(alii nak) is the name of an Eskimo boy and that the story is about Alunak and his 
friend Nagasok (Na’ goa sok). 
Making Be sure pupils understand unfamiliar words and concepts presented in the story. Use 
judgments the illustrations to develop understanding of the Eskimo way of life. (Pupils should 
recognize that this is not a contemporary story.) 


© 


€ 


Page 243 


Pages 244-245 


Page 246 


Page 247 


Practice Book 


Poem 
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[A] 


Why is Alunak excited? 
How has he prepared for this day? 


Do you think Alunak deserves to be successful on his 
first hunt? 


How did Alunak try to ensure a good Do you think Alunak has learned his‘‘hunt- 
day for the hunt? How did he prepare ing’’ lessons well? 

the morning of the hunt? What did 

Alunak do when he got to the ice- 

fields? Do you think he is a skillful 


hunter? 

Do you expect the boys willl get a seal? Why is it so 

important that they do? 

Why wasn’t Alunak happy for his friend? 

Do you think he had a righlt to be jealous? 

(Pupils might note that it was apparently no 

fault of Alunak’s that he hlad been unsuccessful. 

Had he been careless he would be less deserving of sympathy. 
Did Alunak’s jealousy last. How do What does the ending of the story tell you 
you know he isn’t discouraged? about Alunak? How do you think Alunak’s 


father feels as he watches his son? 
Will the villagers be pleased with the hunt? 


Following the reading you might have |the pupils talk about the scene at the village 
when the hunters return. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 69. 

b) Have each pupil rewrite the following sentences from the story, 
changing the underlined parts so they would apply to himself 
rather than Alunak. 


(i) Then he fell asleep, full of dreams of seal-blubber. 
(ii) He hurried with his meal of frozen fish and seal-meat. 
(iii) His father set aside the snow block at-the door and 
went out to see what the weather was like. 
(iv) He struggled into his furs and left the snow house. 


c) Read the poem ‘‘The Kayak.’’ Encourage the pupils to 
note the contrast between this Eskimo’s gay mood and 
Alunak’s serious attitude towards the hunt.. 
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THE KAYAK 


Over the briny wave I go, 

In spite of the weather, in spite of the snow: 
What cares the hardy Eskimo? 

In my little skiff, with paddle and lance, 
I glide where the foaming billows dance. 
Round me- the sea-birds slip and soar; 
Like me, they love the ocean’s roar. 
Sometimes a floating iceberg gleams 
Above me with its melting streams; 
Sometimes a rushing wave will fall 
Down on my skiff and cover it all. 


But what care I for a wave’s attach? 
With my paddle I right my little kayak, 
And then its weight I speedily trim, 
And over the water away I[ skim. 


Author Unknown 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 158 


dramatize a 
conversation 


predicting 
events 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lessons 38, 39) 
making a list 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lessons 38, 39) 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lessons 38, 39) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 44 and 
Interpretation 
Lessons 38, 39) 
comparing and 
contrasting 


*1. Have two pupils dramatize the conversation which might take place if Alunak and Rocky 
(The Last Great Roundup) met and discussed their adventures. 


*2. In the discussion following the reading of ‘‘Alunak,’’ the pupils talked about what they 
thought would happen at the Eskimo village when the hunters returned. Now have them 


write their imaginings. 


3. Have the pupils suppose they could put five things back in Pandora’s Box. Have each 
pupil list what he would put and state why. 


4. Have children list three things they would have missed if they had lived in Pandora’s 
world. 


5. Temper, Sulks, Greed came out of the box. Pupils might list other troubles which flew 
out. 


*6. Have the pupils answer the following questions: 


How was the old woman in ‘‘Why the Woodpecker has a Long Beak’’ 
like Pandora? 


How were their punishments the same? different? 


BLOCK 159 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To make inferences 
Lesson 46: page 461 


Lesson 47: page 464 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Using the context 


Lesson 8: page 213 
Practice Book: page 70 


b) Phonetic analysis — syllabication 
Lesson 44: page 244 


Practice Book: page 71 


C. INTERPRETATION 
a) Inferring 


Lesson 40: page 360 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 76 


b) Rate of reading — skimming and flexibility 
Lesson 41: page 361 


Lesson 42: page 362 


D. SPELLING 


Page 304 Word list 1. ankle 22 teal 3. Aunt Mabel 
angel smile marble 
bottle howl castle 
handlebars whistle 
trouble 
comfortable 

Test-Study here busy 
hear where 


every were 
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il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Have the pupils read independently the selection on page 72 of My 
From early Practice Book. Following the reading discuss the information presented, clarifying and 
times men have extending the pupils’ ideas. 
used the sap of Pupils should be aware that many changes have taken place in the methods of maple 
the maple tree. sugar making, as men have looked for more efficient means of producing it. 
2. Writing 
Possible a) Individuals might look for more information about the making of 
themes maple syrup and write a report for the class. 


b) How I Like to Eat Maple Syrup. 
c) Three things I have learned about making maple syrup. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘‘SUGARING OFF”’ 


Theme From early times men have made use of the sap of the maple tree. (Davey’s Indian 
friend was able to teach him something about farming.) 


1. Vocabulary 


oxen puzzled 
supplies gingerly 


2. Directing the reading 


Page 72 of My Practice Book has provided background information. 
Have the pupils note the title and study the illustration on page 248. Establish the 
time of the story. 


Inferring Both groups might read this story in its entirety before discussing it. 
Pages 248-250 What signs of spring has Davey noted? How can you tell that Davey’s life is a 
Why is he so anxious for spring to difficult one? When had his family last 
come? Why was he suddenly discouraged? | been to town for supplies? What does Davey 
What did he want most from town? want most? 
Page 251 What did Davey mean when he said, ‘‘Now 


I know that spring is really coming?’’ 
What is White Fox doing to ithe trees? 
Why doesn’t Davey recognize what he’s doing? 
Why does he taste the sap ‘‘gingerly?’’ 


Pages 252-253 How do the Indians make maple sugar? 


Do you think Davey has ever helped 
White Fox? 
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[a] 


£ What will Davey’s father bin of his discovery? 


Following the reading have the pupils talk about the plans Davey’s family might 
make for making and using the maple sugar. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Have the pupils listen as you read the poem, ‘‘Sugaring Off’’ 
on page 254 of Flying Free. Encourage them to listen for the 
Slow drip-dripping of the sap and then the hustle and excit- 
ment of the sugar house as you reread it. 
Better readers in the group might prepare this for oral reading. 
b) Have the pupils reread pages 251 and 252 carefully and then write 
a list of the steps followed by the Indians in making maple syrup. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 159 


character *1. Pupils have now had three stories (““The Tar Baby,’’ ‘‘How Rabbit Got Out of a 
development Tight Place,’’ ‘‘Sefior Coyote Plays Schoolmaster for Rabbit’’) in which Rabbit outwits 
in writing his enemies. Encourage them to write a story of their own about Rabbit. This could be 

a story an individual story, but it would also serve as a group activity through which certain 


writing skills could be developed. For example, a discussion of Rabbit’s character as 
revealed in the stories read, would emphasize the importance of people in pupils’ writing 


>) behaving “‘in character,’’ and also the need to develop a plot consistent with Rabbit’s 
character. 
(related to *2. Have the pupils decide who Zebe is. (‘‘A Nice Room for Giraffes’’). Then have them 
Listening dramatize the conversations as 
Lessons 46, 47) 
dramatizing (a) Zebe tells Gloria about the lady with the hat. 
conversations (b) Gloria tells Zebe about the zoo men coming to the house. 


(c) Gloria tells Zebe about an afternoon tea with Susie. 


3. Have pupils dramatize Mrs. Hapgood’s probable conversation with the maid about the 
giraffe in the living room. 
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BLOCK 160 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To other pupils 


Lesson 48: page 467 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Phonetic analysis — syllabication, accent, schwa sound 
Lesson 45: page 245 


Lesson 46: page 246 
Practice Book: page 73 





C. INTERPRETATION | 





Oral reading 


Lesson 76: page 391 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 71 


Lesson 77: page 392 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 78 


D. SPELLING 

Page 305 Word list 1. potatoes 2. afraid 3. suppose 
eleven explain surprise 
electric excited belong 
important arithmetic 
remove | 
elevator 

Test-Study against be ginning 

together tonight 
schoolyard believe 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


Theme: 

The family 
unit — families 
belong together 


Possible 
themes 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


It is suggested that this story be read only by the pupils of Group A. 


1. Oral Discussion Put the following story titles on the board: ‘‘Dorothea,”’ ‘“‘Keeping 
House,’’ “‘John Alexander Macdonald Bakes Bread.’’ Have the pupils recall the stories 
briefly. Discuss the close family relationship that was apparent in each. Guide the 
pupils to note that family members worked and played together, and helped each other 
out of difficulties. (Avoid moralizing. Note too that they sometimes quarrelled.) 


2. Writing 


a) The family from a reader story I would most like to spend a week with. 

b) My family. 

c) I’d sure got myself into trouble but my family solved my problems for me. 
Here’s how it happened. 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Recognizing 
relationships 
— cause-effect 


Pages 255-256 


Page 257 


: Pages 258-259 


“LITTLE NICHET’S BABY SISTER’’ 


Families belong together. (Fourteen children weren’t enough for Little Nichet. So 
he brought home an Indian baby!) 


1. Vocabulary 


Assist the pupils with the pronunciation of the French-Canadian names. 
Consider in context such words as the following: 


houseful papoose Micmac 
especially squaw marmots 
hindquarters 


2. Directing the reading 


Tell the pupils that this is a story told by the people of Quebec. Explain that since 
the people in the story spoke French, their names are not pronounced as in English. To 
illustrate, use the names Jean LeBlanc and Boulangers from page 255. 

Mention that the story is supposed to take place in Quebec at about the same time 
as the events in ‘‘Keeping House”’ were happening in the United States. 

This story will probably be read only by the better readers. Hence only one set of 
questions is given. 


Why is Little Nichet asking about new babies? 
Why does his father think the family doesn’t need a new baby? 


Why did Little Nichet decide to go and get a baby himself? 
What did he see as he neared the Indian village? Why had the squaw 
left the papoose by the tree trunk? What made Nichet think it was for him? 


How did Mamma and Papa LeBlanc feel when they saw Nichet’s surprise? 
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Pages 260-261 Imagine the excitement as all the LeBlanc’s talked about the baby. Picture 
a tohu-bohu of chattering. Why was there chattering at the Indian village too? 


Why is Nichet so unhappy that his parents returned the baby? What did he 
decide to do? 


Page 262 How did the wise Indian make Nichet understand that he didn’t belong with them? 


Pages 263-264 Does Nichet still need a baby sister? Why or Why not? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 74. 

b) Have the pupils reread page 262 and then suppose that — 
an Indian boy had gone to stay at LeBlanc’s. Have them 
write a list of questions Papa LeBlanc might ask him to 
show he didn’t belong in their family. 

c) Mimeograph the following exercise. The pupils should use 
their readers to find the answers. 

(i) Write three other names for a groundhog. 

(ii) How many brothers did Nichet have? 

(iii) How many people lived in the LeBlanc home? 

(iv) What is a cradle board? 

(v) Name three things an Indian must be able to to. 








C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 160 


dramatizing *1. There are several interesting scenes in the story ‘‘Little Nichet’s Baby Sister.’’ e : 
Have the pupils prepare and dramatize the following scenes: 


a) Nichet’s father and mother discover the baby and insist 
that he must be returned. 

b) Little Nichet arrives at the Indian village to stay. 

c) Little Nichet shows the whistler to his family. 


Group A *2. Have pupils write the story of Joey, the monkey, from Joey’s point of view. Discuss 
(related to ““noint of view’’ again with the pupils. Suggest that the story can be written about Joey, 
interpretation or it can be written as though Joey himself were telling his adventures. 
Lesson 77) 


point of view 


6 BLOCK 161 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


Note — In 


this block, the To follow directions given by a classmate 


Interpretation 
Lessons 


should be taught 
BEFORE the 
listening 
Lessons. 


Lesson 49: page 467 


Lesson 50: page 467 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Using the context 


b) Phonetic analysis — review gh represents f and g sounds 


Lesson 9: page 214 
Practice Book: page 75 


Practice Book: page 76 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Following directions 


D. SPELLING 


Page 305 


Lesson 43: page 363 


STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 79 


Lesson 44: page 363 


STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 80 


Word list 1. ghost 
cough 
bough 
allow 
laugh 
straight 


Test-Study noise 
might 
sure 


. brought 


though 
through 


sugar 
across 
eighty-four 


. enough 


although 
weigh 
icing 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 

Because weather 
affects our daily 
activities, 
people are 
interested in 
weather 
forecasts. 


Possible 
themes 


(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Most pupils will be familiar with radio and TV weather forecasts. 
Discuss the reasons why people like to know what the weather will be like, and how 
weather affects our activities. Discuss also the difference between scientific weather 
forecasting as reported on radio and TV and the amateur kind that is done through 
sayings handed down through generations. Examples of the latter are: 


Red sky at night, 
Sailors delight. 

Red sky in the morning, 
Sailors take warming. 


Rain before seven 
Clear before eleven. 


The south wind brings wet weather; 
The north wind wet and cold together; 
The west wind always brings the rain; 
The east wind blows it back again. 


2. Writing 


a) How weather affects our activities. 

b) People whose jobs depend on the weather. 

c) ‘‘The weather forecast was wrong!”’ 

d) Write a weather forecast as it might be given on the radio. 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Inferring 


“MR. PLINKETT-PLUNKETT AND THE WEATHER’”’ 


Because weather affects our daily activities, people are interested in weather 
forecasts. (Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett’s scientific forecasting couldn’t beat his wife’s 
‘*funny-bone’’!) 

1. Vocabulary 
barometer weather vane 
thermometer predictions 


2. Directing the reading 


Present the title and have pupils decide whether this will be a fanciful story or a 
true account. What makes them think so? 


Allow the pupils to read the whole story before the discussion. 


Suggested questions: 


: [A] 


What was the Plinkett-Plunkett’s When the story opens, how did the Plinkett- 
hobby? What does ‘‘take a guess”’ Plunkett’s feel about their hobby? When did 
weather people mean? Did they take the Plinkett-Plunkett’s feeling toward 


their hobby seriously? weather forecasting change? Why? 
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[A] 


What happened to Mrs. Plinkett- How did this affect their lives? 
Plunkett? How did Mr. Plinkett- 
Plunkett feel about this? Did this Were they happier now? How do you know? 


change their lives? How? 


Describe all the things that Mr. 
Plinkett-Plunkett did. Why did he do 
all these things? Did he really 

enjoy doing them? How do you know? 


Why do you think Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett’s forecasting 
instruments didn’t work? Do you believe that a ‘‘funny- 
bone’’ could predict the weather more accurately than a 
weather man? Why? 


What did Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett do What made Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett go to the 
one day? Why did she do this? Did doctor? Why didn’t she tell her husband 

her husband notice that she had what she had done? Why didn’t Mr. Plinkett- 
changed? Why not? plunkett notice that his wife wasn’t just 


Sitting around any more? 
Was Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett happier 
now? How do you know? 


What do you think caused |all Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett’s 
instruments to break down] all at once? In this 
likely to happen in real life? 


What made Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett stop 
forecasting the weather? 


Read the first two paragraphs of the story again and 
then the last paragraph. What do you notice? Why 
did the author do this? 


Discuss the fanciful nature of the story. Have pupils pick out all the details that 
makes this a ‘‘make-believe’’ situation. Be sure they include some of the phrases and 
sentences used by the author. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 77. 
Poem b) Read the poem: 


GROUND HOG DAY 


In February when few gusty flakes 

Above the frozen sheets of snow still hover, 
Out of his hole the sleepy ground hog breaks 
To peek around and see if winter’s over. 


Now if he finds his shadow, back he shies 
To nap while deeper drifts the wind shall bring; 
But if no shadow shows beneath dark skies 
He waddles through the ditch to look for spring. 


Marie Pomeroy 
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Poem 
Page 272, 
FLYING FREE 


VERY LOVELY 


Read the poem to the pupils. 

Tell them that Rose Fyleman was a singer and a music teacher and she tried to make 
her poetry as beautiful and rhymical as music. Miss Fyleman also had a vivid imagina- 
tion and, in her poetry, changed dull situations by peopling them with fairies and creat- 
ing an imaginary world. What has she done with a rainy day? Has she created an imaginary 
situation? How? 

Read the poem again. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 161 


writing 
jingles 


Group A 
word meanings 


homonyms 


oral 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 44) 
writing 
directions 


1. Review the weather prediction jingles given in the oral discussion for the reading 
lesson. Suggest that pupils might try to write some jingles to fit these weather signs: 


a) aring around the sun means hot weather. 

b) ‘‘sun dogs’’ means a change in the weather. 

c) when birds call excitedly to each other it means rain. 
d) the groundhog seeing his shadow means more winter. 





2. A thermometer is an instrument that measures the heat in the air or in the body. Have 
pupils find out and write what the following instruments do. 


speedometer barometer 
odometer hy grometer 
light meter 


* 3. These words are used in the story ‘‘Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett and the Weather.’ For each, 
write another word that sounds the same but is spelled differently and has a different 
meaning. 


weather rain vane 
guessed fair red 
right too know 
way hours not 


Have pupils give orally sentences in each of which a pair of the words is used. For 
example: ‘‘I guessed who the guest was.”’ 


* 4, Have pupils make up a new game and write out the directions for it. For this 
activity allow the pupils to work together in groups of two or three. 
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BLOCK 162 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To recognize that intonation affects meaning 


Lesson 51: page 468 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Phonetic analysis — review x, z, ng, nk 
Lesson 48: page 247 
Practice Book: page 78 
C. INTERPRETATION 
Rate of reading — flexibility and skimming 


Lesson 45: page 364 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 82, 83 


D. SPELLING 


Page 306 Word list 1. raise 2. Christmas boxes Beene XDCICE 
prize Boxing Day puzzle 
ireeze sees lazy 
knees seas daisy 
measles 
grease 

Test-Study chicken pox close 
socks easy 


please says 
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Il! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 

All living 
things need 
water to 
survive. 


Possible 
themes 


(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Open the discussion by 


asking pupils what the difference is between 


of it. Discuss what would happen to their community if rain no longer fell. Consider all 
the effects — on vegetation, on food, on recreation, on animals, and so on. Lead them to 
the conclusion that without water nothing can survive. 


. 
a desert and their local terrain. Discuss the reason for the difference — rain, or the lack 


2. Writing 


a) Our dependence on water 


b) Finish the story: ‘‘No rain fell for sixty days.’ 


c) Uses of water 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Sensing 
emotional 
reactions 


‘“THE LEGEND OF THE BEAR PAW JARS”’ 


All living things need water to survive 
by a bear.) 


1. Vocabulary 


. (An Indian legend of how a village was saved 


Santa Clara Pueblo Indians (Peublo-pweb 10) 


2. Directing the reading 


Present the title and have the pupils look at the illustration of the Bear Paw jars on 


page 278. Tell them that this is the story 
pottery with a print of a bear’s paw. 


of how the Indians started to decorate their 


Allow the pupils to read the whole legend before the discussion. 


Suggested questions for discussion: 


How does the author of the 
How did you feel as you re 


[A] 


story make us feel the heat? 
ad the first page? How does 


the author make us feel thirsty too? 


How did the Chief feel? the rest of 
the tribe? Why did no one know what 
to do? 


Why did everyone grow thin and weak? 
Why did the brave decide to go out once 
more? How did he feel? 

How did the brave know the bear was 
not thirsty? Why did he decide to 
follow the bear? Why did the brave 
have trouble following the bear? 


Can you think of words to describe how the 
people felt in the first part of the story? 





(Try to get the pupils to use words such as 
despair, dejected, desperate, dread, and so 
on.) Why did the brave decide to go hunting 
for water when everyone else had failed? 


the bear? How did he feel? How did he feel }) 
as he followed the bear? when he saw the 
bear drinking? 


Why was the brave so surprised when he saw € 
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[A] 


Why did the bear go into the bushes? 
How did the brave feel now? 


Why had the Indians not found this spring before? 


How did the people feel when the brave told them 
the news? when they saw the water? 


How did the Indians show their thanks to the bear? 





3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 79. 
b) Have the pupils dramatize the story. Encourage them to use 
their own words rather than those of the book. 
c) Make a list of words that describe emotions. 
d) For an effective contrast, have two pupils read orally the poem 
**Very Lovely’’, page 272 and the first page of ‘‘The Legend of 
the Bear Paw Jars.”’ 


Poem THEME IN YELLOW 
Page 279, 
FLYING FREE Read the poem to the pupils. Ask what kind of person the pupils think wrote the poem. 


Carl Sandburg had a great sense of fun and wandered about America singing folk 
songs. He loved the beauty of the country. He also loved to tell stories to children and 
wrote a book for them called Rootabaga Stories. 

In the first line the poet says, “‘I spot the hills.’” To whom does this refer? 

Tell the pupils that there are four separate pictures in the poem. Tell them to listen 
and picture these scenes in their minds as you read the poem again. Have the pupils 
describe the four pictures. 

Have the pupils read the poem and select all the words that suggest yellow. Can they 
think of other words that could have been used? 

Have some of the pupils read the poem aloud. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 162 


explaining 1. Have pupils suppose that they were going to make a clay jar and wanted to put an 
original design on it. Have them draw a design, and explain why they have chosen the 
design. The explanation can be given orally or in writing. 


predicting *2. Have the pupils suppose that the bear in the story ‘‘The Legend of the Bear Paw 
events Jars’’ had seen the brave following him and would not leave the spring. Suppose it had 
stood guard over the water and would not let the Indian near. Discuss with the pupils 
the effect this change would have on the story ending. Have pupils write an ending for 
the story if the bear had acted in this way. 


descriptive *3. Compile a list of words that could describe the Indian brave who found the water. 
words Then have the pupils see how many of these words could be substituted for the under- 
lined words in the following sentence. 


He was a fine young brave who loved his people. 
writing a *4 The pupils have read a poem about pumpkins. Perhaps they can think of other ex- 


poem citing things to say about pumpkins. Have them write two or three descriptive sentences, 
and then decide whether the words can be rearranged and written in poetic form. 
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BLOCK 163 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To recognize cause-effect relationships 


Lesson 52: page 468 


Lesson 53: page 470 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Structural analysis — suffix -en, addition of suffix changes part of speech 


Lesson 69: page 261 


Lesson 70: page 262 
Practice Book: page 80 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Recognizing relationships: cause-effect 


D. SPELLING 


Page 307 


Lesson 46: page 365 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 84-85 


Lesson 47: page 366 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 86-87 


Word list 


Test-Study 


1. breath 


breathe 
breathless 
height 
length 
width 


happier 
choir 
built 


ENO LLeS 


reddest 
thinnest 


tired 
February 
country 


. worst 


nursed 
danced 
rinsed 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 
Water can 
be destructive. 


Possible 
themes 


Theme 


Recognizing 
relationships 
— cause-effect 


Page 280 


Page 281 


Pages 282-283 


1. Oral Discussion 


(Oral and Written Language) 


Refer to the story, ‘‘The Legend of the Bear Paw Jars.’’ Have the 
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pupils recall that this story dealt with hardships caused by too little water. Have pupils 
briefly review the ways in which water is useful to man. 

Then have pupils discuss ways in which water can be destructive (for example, 
storms at sea; heavy rainfalls damage crops, roads; floods; etc.). 


Writing 


a) Develop lists of harmful and useful effects of water. 
b) Describe the worst storm you have ever seen. 


c) A flood. 


B. READER SELECTION 
“THE GREAT FLOOD”’ 


Water can be destructive. (In just a few minutes the waters of the Red River swept 
away the Stewart’s home and their treasured possessions. 


1. Vocabulary 


threat 
fury 


2. Directing the reading 


scythe 
raging 


Use page 81 of My Practice Book to develop background for the story. Pupils need 
a general awareness of the life of the period and the setting of the story to appreciate 


the problems facing the Stewarts. 


Have the Red River located on the map. 


Although the questions suggested will be principally directed to developing under- 
standing of the cause-effect relationships, the story lends itself to a character study 


of Mr. Stewart. 


Why was Donald shivering? What 
things had Donald known to upset 
his father in the past? Why does 
Donald think a flood must be a very 
dreadful thing? 


Who warned the settlers of danger? 
Why was the water so high? 


Why were the settlers to 


Why did Donald’s mother look long- 
ingly at her blue dishes? Why didn’t 
they take the dishes and books and 
the sleigh? 


6¢ 





[A] 


Why is Donald so frightened? (Pupils 
should recognize, as well as the more 
obvious causes, the fear of the unknown, 
and the effect of his father’s reaction.) 


What was causing the flood? 


head for’’ the hills? 


Why did the family leave their treasures 
behind? 


Look at the list of things he family saved. 


Why did they choose each a these? 
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Pages 284-285 


Page 286 


Practice Book 


[4] 


Use a chalkboard diagram jllustrating the level of 
the river, the valle e hills to clarify the 
difficulty the settlers experienced in escapin 

the flood. 







What damage had the flood caused? 
What must the Stewarts do when the 
water goes down? 


Why do you think no one spoke as they 
looked at the flooded valley? Why was the 
flood receding? What problems still face 
the family? 


Why did Donald’s father lopk hurt when Donald 
asked for a new sleigh? 
What made him change and|speak so gently? (Help 
pupils to recognize that in|spite of his gruff manner 
Mr. Stewart loves his son and appreciates that he 
has faced hardships without complaining.) 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 82. 

b) If this story is read in the spring have pupils collect 
pictures or newspaper reports of floods and report to 
the class. 

c) Have the pupils reread the poem ‘‘Very Lovely”’’ (page 
272) and compare this light-hearted talk of an imaginary 
flood with the harsh reality depicted in the story. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 163 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 46) 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 46) 
oral reading 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 46) 
writing 
appropriate 
captions for 
illustrations 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 52) 
writing a story 
of explanation 


*1. Have the pupils reread the story ‘‘Oomi the Hunter’’ and list words from it that are 
specifically related to Eskimo life. 


*2. Have the pupils using Stories to Study B prepare “‘Seven At One Blow’’ for oral 
reading and read it to those using Stories to Study A. 


*3. Have the pupils plan and paint a mural depicting the adventures of the grave little 
tailor. Have short captions written for the various scenes. 


* 4, Have the pupils choose an animal and write a story to explain some physical feature 
(as in ‘‘How the Camel Got Its Proud Look’’). 


BLOCK 164 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To note details 
Lesson 54: page 471 


Eesson So: page 472 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Structural analysis — addition of suffix changes part of speech 


Lesson 7 i: page 263 
Practice Book: page 83 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Noting details 


Lesson 48: page 367 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 89 


Lesson 49: page 368 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 91 


D. SPELLING 

Page 308 Word list 1. fought 2. caught 3. frozen 
knelt bent dozen 
slept meant poisonous 
geese certain 
knives 

Test-Study been could 

children heard 


thought wrote 
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li INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Recall, from the selection in Listening Lesson 54, the changes in how 


Light is people light their homes. Ask the pupils to name as many other things as they can that 
caused by heat give light. List them on the board. How many of them give heat, too? Discuss the 
or reflection. differences in light and heat among the items. Ask the pupils if they have ever seen 


different colors in flames — for example, flames in a fireplace, gas flames, the flames 
in a barbecue. (Distinguish between the natural color of the flame and the colors that 
are produced artifically in fireplaces.) 


Possible 2. Writing a) How light affects our lives. 
themes b) List all the sources of light that pupils can think of. 
c) The Night the Electricity Failed. 
d) One summer I visited in the north where the sun never 
went down. 


B. READER SELECTION 
- LIGHT. 


Theme Light is caused by heat or reflection. (A simple essay introduction to the sources 
and causes of light.) 


1. Vocabulary reflecting binoculars 
liquid telescope 
particles electricity 
bluish planets 
coil 


2. Directing the reading 


The preliminary discussion has introduced the topic. Tell the pupils that this is an 
essay about light. 
Noting Discuss with the pupils how we must read when we are reading informational 
details material. Remind them that this is a more careful, slower reading than that required for 
stories. We must be sure we understand the ideas. Often rereading is necessary. 
As you guide the reading, encourage pupils to reread to answer the questions. Pose 
a question before the pupils read each section. 


Suggested questions: 
Page 287, 
Paragraph 1 Before 
What makes the stars shine? 


After 
What does light from the sun do? How do you know the author really 

is writing about stars? Do the stars have light of their own? What does 
‘‘reflecting’’ mean? 
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Paragraph 2 Before 
What are all things made up of? 
After 
Why do things that shine by themselves give light? 
What is a “‘particle?”’ 
What do these tiny particles do? 
Paragraph 3 Before 
What causes light? 
After 
What happens when anything is heated? Which color appears 
first? Which color comes from the hottest object? Why does 
the burner on a stove not get white? 
Page 288, Before 
Paragraph 1 What would you see if you looked at the stars through a 
telescope? 
After 
What are binoculars? a telescope? What are stars? Which stars 
are the coolest? the hottest? What color is the sun? Why does it 
give so much light? 
Paragraph 2 Before 
Why does an electric light bulb give light? 
After 
What is in an electric light bulb? Can you see this little wire? 
What can you feel if you touch a lighted light bulb? 
Paragraph 3 Before 
Why does the moon shine? 
After 


What things have no light of their own? What makes them shine? 
What is another word for ‘‘the light hits them and bounces off 
their surface?’’ Find the word in the first paragraph of the essay. 
Have you seen other things that shine because light is reflected 
from them? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 84. 
Poem b) Contrast the way in which the poet expresses the light and 
heat of a star with the way in which the author of the essay did. 


THE FALLING STAR 


I saw a star slide down the sky, 
Blinding the north as it went by, 
Too. burning and too quick to hold, 
Too lovely to be bought or sold, 
Good only to make wishes on 

And then forever to be gone. 


Sara Teasdale 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 164 


Group A *1. Discuss the differences in the essay ‘‘Light’’ in Flying Free, and ‘‘The Story of 
oral discussion Light”’ in Listening Lesson 54. What was the main idea of each? Were there any facts that 
— comparing and both essays mentioned? What is the essential difference between these two pieces of 

contrasting writing? 

(related to *2. Have the pupils list as many varieties of lights being currently used as they can. 
Listening Some pupils might describe the purpose of each. 

Lesson 54) 

(related to *3. Have pupils write a description of how their lives would be different if they 
Listening had only fires for light. Before having the pupils write, discuss everyday activ- 

Lesson 54) ities of the pupils that depend on light. Then have them think about how these 


activities would be affected if the only light they had came from a fire. 





Group A * 4, Have the pupils write a story describing the impressions of one of de Bergerac’s moon 
(related to men who visited the earth. 
Listening 
Lesson 55) 
Group A 5. Have pupils reread about, or recall, the ingenuity of the sailor in weighing an 
(related to elephant. Pose this problem and have pupils devise a solution. 
Interpretation 
Lesson 48) Suppose you had no scales. You had a large bag of marbles for which some- 
analogy one offered to pay $1 a pound — but you had no idea how many pounds were in 
the bag. How could you find the weight without a scale? € 
(related to *6. Have pupils reread the description of the old castle. Then have them imagine that 
Interpretation someone did go into the towers. Have them describe what the person saw. Remind them 
Lesson 49) that they are writing about someone else. 


BLOCK 165 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To make an outline 
Lesson 56: page 475 
Lesson 57: page 475 
Practice Book: page 85 
B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the dictionary — alphabetizing 


Lesson 85: page 272 
Practice Book: page 86 


b) Using the dictionary — guide words 
Lesson 86: page 273 
Practice Book: page 87 
C. INTERPRETATION 
Making an outline 


Lesson 50: page 369 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 91 


Lesson 51: page 370 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 93 


D. SPELLING 
Page 309 Word list 1. lain 2. making Bee collar 
grocery clipping o’clock 
eaten butcher heavy 
loaves several 
cliffs 
grown 
Test-Study writing since 
driven August 


people once 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Theme: 
Climates — and 
hence living 
things — change 
over long 
periods of 

time. 


Possible 
themes 


(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Ask the pupils if any of them have seen movies or TV programs, or 
tead books about our country long, long ago before men lived here. Most children of this 
age will have some knowledge of dinosaurs. In the discussion, emphasize what the 
country looked like then as compared with now, and how the animals that live here 
have changed. You might discuss some reasons for this change, for example, changes 
in climate affect the kinds of animals that survive; land changes through volcanic 
eruption, glacier movement, wind and water erosion, and so on. 

Do not prolong the discussion. Your purpose is to ensure that pupils have an adequate 
background of knowledge to understand the essay ‘‘Before Winter Came to Canada.”’ If 
deficiencies in knowledge are evident, tell the pupils something of the period about 
which they will read, and let them compare it with the present. 


2. Writing 


a) I saw a model of a dinosaur in the museum. 

b) The land is constantly changing. 

c) My dad says that winters today aren’t like those when 
he was a boy. 

d) If I 'met a dinosaur... eee eee eee 


B. READER SELECTION 


Theme 


Noting 

details and 

understanding 
the main ideas 


Pages 289-291 


*““BEFORE WINTER CAME.\TO°CANADA”’ 


Climates — and hence living things — change over long periods of time. (An account, 
in words and pictures, of how scientists think Canada looked millions of years ago.) 


1. Vocabulary 


swamps resume 
foliage reptiles 


2. Directing the reading 


Tell pupils that they are going to read an essay called ‘‘Before Winter Came to 
Canada.’’ Ask them how we know what it was like here long, long ago. Then have the 
pupils read page 88 of the Practice Book which gives some background about how 
scientists can describe conditions of millions of years ago. 

Discuss the page with the pupils. 

Because the interpretative skill suggested for this selection is reading for the main 
idea and supporting details, and because slow, careful reading is appropriate for the 
purpose and the material, both groups of pupils should consider the same questions. 

Before the pupils read each section, help them to establish a purpose for reading. 
Encourage the pupils to ‘‘read’’ the illustrations as well as the words. 


Suggested questions: 


Can you state in a sentence what the main idea of this section was? (The weather, the 
land, the plants, and the animals were very different millions of years ago.) 


What was the weather like? How was the land different from the way it is today? What 
did you see when you read the words ‘‘steaming swamps?’’ What other words were used 
to describe the swamps? 
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Pages 289-291 


Pages 292-296 


a Practice Book 


Poem 
Page 297, 
FLYING FREE 
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How were the plants different? Why would you expect the plants to be very thick and 
grow very tall and have enormous leaves? Where might you find plants similar to these 
today? Did you recognize any of the plants in the illustration? 


Why was the land very quiet? What is a reptile? Which animal in the illustration is a 
reptile? Are there reptiles living today? How did a flying reptile fly? Name other kinds 
of animals that lived then. Are any of the same kinds of animals living today? 


What was the main idea of this section? (Many kinds of dinosaurs lived long ago; some 
were plant-eating, and some meat-eating.) Why was there such a noise when a dinosaur 
moved? What made the loudest noise? Describe a meat-eating dinosaur. Why did it have 
to eat constantly? What did it eat? 

Describe Albertosaurus. Where do you think it got its name? What would ‘‘sabre-like 
teeth’’ look like? Describe a duck-billed dinosaur. What is the most interesting fact 
given about this dinosaur? How do you suppose we know this? 

Describe Anchiceratops. 

How was an armored dinosaur different from the others? 


Why are there no dinosaurs today? 


In a follow-up discussion, pupils may want to tell about other kinds of dinosaurs 
they have read about. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 89. 


HOW TO TELL THE TOP OF A HILL 


Read the poem to the pupils. 

Ask the pupils whether the poet really means ‘‘there’s no more UP to go.’’ See 
whether they discover that there is more UP, but you can’t climb any higher. 

By printing UP in large capitals,two purposes are served.The word is emphasized 
and the letters give the illusion of going up. See whether the pupils understand why UP 
is printed in this way. 

The poet wrote this poem for fun. Ask the pupils to choose the lines that show this. 

Have the pupils read the poem. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 165 


Group A 
research and 
reporting 


predicting 
events from 
an illustration 


words that 
indicate size 


*1. Some pupils may be interested in finding out about still other types of dinosaurs. 


Suggest that they find information in the library and report to the class. 


*2. Have pupils turn to the illustration on pages 292-293 of Flying Free. Suggest that 


there must be an interesting story about to take place. Have them write what they think 
happened. 


*3. The dinosaurs were the ‘‘largest’’ animals that ever lived. In the essay ‘‘Before 


Winter Came to Canada,’’ the author used many words that indicate this size. Some of 
these words are: huge, enormous, army tanks, etc. Have pupils think of as many words 

as they can (or have them find words in books, lists, dictionaries, etc.) that can be 

used to indicate size. If pupils keep a book of their own lists of words they use when they 
write, have them add this list. 
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BLOCK 166 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To recognize time relationships 
Lesson 58: page 475 


Lesson 59: page 477 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the context 


Lesson 10: page 214 
Practice Book: page 91 


b) Phonetic analysis — syllabication 


Lesson 49: page 249 





Lesson 50: page 250 
Practice Book: page 90 


C. INTERPRETATION 

a) Recognizing relationships — time 
ESS Onwon amapacemsil 
STORIES TO STUDY A: pages 96-97-98 
STORIES TO STUDY B: pages 96-97 

b) Using an index 
Lesson 53: page 372 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 99 


D. SPELLING 





Page 310 Word list 1. unnoticed 2. Thanksgiving 3. wrong 
amount happening correct 
visitor ripening direction 
southern permission 
downpour 
cheesecloth 

Test-Study be ginning guess 
Tuesday often 


library used 


Theme: 

Man has 
harnessed the 
forces of nature 
for his own 
purposes. 


Possible 
themes 


Recognizing 
relationships 
— time 


Pages 298-299 


Pages 300-301 


Pages 302-303 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion Have the pupils recall the destructive force of the flood in the story, 


‘The Great Flood,’’ and consider ways in which men have been able to use water 
power for their own purposes. 

Point out that fire too can be either a constructive or destructive force. Have pupils 
discuss both aspects, emphasizing that man must control fire if it is to be used to his 
advantage. 


2. Writing 


a) Fire — Friend or Foe? 
b) Fire safety 
c) Uses of fire 


B. READER SELECTION 
SPIRE: 


Man has harnessed the forces of nature for his own purposes. (Children at play 
learned that fire could be a servant as well as a master.) 


1. Vocabulary 


There should be no vocabulary difficulties in this story. 


2. Directing the reading 


Present the title. Use the illustrations to establish the time of the story. 


Have the better readers complete the entire story before discussing it. Through your 
questions direct attention to the details of the story which help to determine the histor- 
ical time of the story and passage of time within the story. 


[A] 


What tells you that this story took What details tell you that Lok and Shan 
place a very long time ago? (Pupils lived long ago? 
should note many details.) 


What was winter weather like where Lok and Shan 
lived? How do you know? What has Lok done with 
his toy? 


What does Lok think he hds in the bowl? How did 
he start the grass fire? Why does he think the fire 
is burning? Why did the people run and hide from 
the fire? 


What did Lok’s father think had started the fire? 
What else might have started the fires he had seen 
in the forest? 
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Page 304 


Practice Book 


Poem 


[A] 


How long was it before Lok and Shan decided to make 
another fire? What had they learned that made their next 
fire safer? 


Why did Lok’s father say that] people of all time would 
be grateful to him? 


Following the reading develop a chalkboard list of details which set the time of the 
story. Pupils should recognize that the whole story theme — man discovers fire — sets 
it in the long ago. 

Discuss also that this is a ‘‘story’’ (the author imagines that this is the way fire 
was discovered), not a true account of the discovery of fire. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 92. 
b) Have the pupils list developments in man’s use of fire. 
c) Read the poem, ‘‘Shadow Dance.”’ 


SHADOW DANCE 


O Shadow, 
Dear Shadow, 
Come, Shadow, 
And dance! 

On the wall 

In the firelight 
Let both of 
Us prance! 

I raise my 
Arms, thus! 
And you raise 
Your arms, so! 
And Dancing 
And leaping 
And laughing 
We go! 

From the wall 
To the ceiling, 
From ceiling 
To wall, 

Just you and 
I, Shadow, 
And none else 
At all. 


Ivy O. Eastwick 


Pupils might imagine Lok and Shan dancing and the light of the fire casting shadows 
on the walls of their cave. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 166 


writing a 


newspaper report 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 59) 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 52) 
comparing — 
oral language 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 52) 
dramatizing a 
conversation 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 52) 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 52) 


Group B 


*1. The selection about how men learned to make fire was written in the ‘‘story’’ form. 
Have the pupils recall the differences between a story and a newspaper article that 
they discussed in Interpretation Lesson 29. Remind them of these points: 


a) anewspaper article usually starts with what would be the 
ending or climax of a story; 

b) a newspaper article usually ‘‘describes’’ the events while 
a story uses direct words of characters, and so on, to make 
readers feel as if they are participating in the events; 

c) anewspaper article is usually shorter than a story about 
the same series of events. 


Have the pupils imagine that a newspaper reporter is writing a report of the discovery 
of fire for his newspaper. Have them write what they think the reporter might have 
written. 


Have pupils discuss, in small groups, their newspaper articles. 


*2. Jenny (‘‘Jenny’s Four Seasons’’) could think up reasons why it would be nice to 
have each of the seasons all year round. Have the pupils choose the season they would 
like to have all year, and write a paragraph telling why. 


*3. Have the pupils compare Caroline’s adventures with those of Almanzo, in “‘Keeping 
House’’ (Flying Free). 


> 


*4. Have the pupils reread the relevant section of ‘‘Keeping House,’’ and then dramatize 
the conversation that might have taken place if Almanzo and Caroline had met and tried 


to explain their torn, dirty clothes. 


5. Have the pupils write of an adventure they might have if left to mind the house. 


6. Have the pupils develop a list of words to describe how the jack-o’-lantern appeared 
to the Indians. 


7. Have the pupils write a description of a fierce-looking jack-o’-lantern that they might 
carve. 
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BLOCK 167 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To form sensory impressions 
Lesson 60: page 478 


Lesson 61: page 479 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Structural analysis — contractions 
Lesson 72: page 264 


b) Using the dictionary — word pronunciations 


Lesson 87: page 273 
Practice Book: page 93 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Forming sensory impressions 


Lesson 54: page 372 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 100 


Lesson 55: page 373 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 101 


D. SPELLING 

Page 311 Word list Lb. wthey? te 2. wringer 
we’ve drying 
where’s ironing 
wouldn’t 
who’ ll 
he’d 

Test-Study stopping hurried 

swept women 


chimney just 











. size 


sighs 
lies 
eyes 
buys 
rise 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: The theme of this lesson was developed in the previous block. Since both the 
Fire can be a destructive and advantageous elements of fire were considered there, further prep- 
destructive aration should not be necessary. 
force. 


B. READER SELECTION 
**FLIGHT FROM FLAMES’’ 


Theme Fire can be a destructive force. (Fire pleased Lok and Shan but it terrified the 
forest animals.) 


1. Vocabulary 


instinct outdistance brake of ferns 
obediently hazy pursuing 
fire wind singeing abandon 


Be sure the pupils recognize and understand the meaning of the above words or 
phrases when they meet them in context. 


2. Directing the reading 


Forming sensory Have the title located in the Table of Contents. Pupils should realize from the 
oO impressions title that this is a story about fire, but that the theme differs from that of ‘‘Fire.’’ 
Have the pupils in A group read the entire story before discussing it with them. As 
you discuss it, they will probably have to reread parts. 


[A] 


Pages 305-306 What sounds were to be heard in the Suppose you were a radio announcer broad- 
forest? Which of the sounds were casting an ‘‘on-the-spot’’ description of the 
disturbing to the old bear? What was animals’ flight. What would you tell your 
just as terrifying as the roar of the listeners? 


fire? What would you have seen if 
you had been standing near the deer 
trail? 


What words or phrases help you see how quickly 
(1) the deer (2) the cougar] are fleeing? 


Page 307 Read the first paragraph. What words does the 
author use to help you see the fire clearly? 


What new troubles do the bears 


encounter? 

Page 308 Why doesn’t the cub flee like the Continue your radio report, this time des- 
other animals? What does his cribing the mother bear’s difficulties with 
whimper mean? the cub. 

* What three words on this page des- 


cribe the noises made by the bears? 


Page 309 Describe the scene at the lake. How had the animals 
saved themselves? Do you think all the forest animals 
were saved? 
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In a follow-up discussion, have the pupils talk about the animals’ flight. They should 
be aware of their complete helplessness before the giant fire. They might compare the 
animals’ flight with that of the Stewarts in ‘‘The Great Flood.’’ In the face of such over- 
whelming force, the only protection is in flight. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 94. 
b) Have the pupils reread parts of the story independently 
and build lists of words or phrases that describe 
(i) sounds (ii) smells (iii) movement. 
c) Have each pupil copy the sentence that he felt gave him 
the clearest picture in the story. 
Poem d) Read Stephens’ poem, ‘‘The Snare.”’ 


THE SNARE 


I hear a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 
Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 


But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid! 
Crying on the frightened air, 
Making everything afraid! 


Making everything afraid! 
Wrinkling up his little face! 
As he cries again for aid; 

— And I cannot find the place! 


And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare! 
Little One! Oh, Little One! 
I am searching everywhere! 


James Stephens 


This will afford another view of an animal’s pathetic helplessness in the face of 
certain dangers. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 167 


writing a *1. Have pupils write a report of the forest fire as it might appear in a newspaper. 
newspaper 
report 
descriptive *2. Put the following phrases on the board: 
words 
an ant a cloud a puddle a dog 


Have the pupils write under each as many appropriate adjectives as they can think of. 


(related to 3. Have pupils list things that feel cold; things that feel wet; things that feel slippery; 
Interpretation things that feel sharp, and so on. 
Lesson 54) 





BLOCK 168 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To understand and enjoy picturesque language 
Lesson 62: page 479 


Lesson 63: page 480 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Vocabulary development 


Lesson 18: page 224 
Practice Book: page 95 


Lesson 19: page 224 
Practice Book: page 96 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Understanding sentence meaning — picturesque language 


Lesson 56: page 374 


Lesson 57: page 374 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 34-35 


D. SPELLING 
Page 312 Word list ft post office 2. dressed 3. champion 

bought guest except 
address guessed accept 
envelope chalk 
separate 
blanket 

Test-Study putting early 
loose piece 


lose forty-fourth 
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ll! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Ask: ‘‘How would you train a dog to do as you told him or to do tricks?’’ 
Animals Allow the pupils to discuss this freely. Be sure they bring out the idea that reward works 
respond best better than punishment in training animals. 
to kindness. 


2. Writing 


Possible a) How I trained my dog to bring in the newspaper. — 
themes b) A list of rules for the treatment and care of pets. 
c) Finish the story: ‘‘My kitten rings a bell when she 
wants to come into the house.”’ 


B. READER SELECTION 
““JUAN’S LONG-EARED |PROBLEM” 


Theme Animals respond best to kindness. (Even a donkey understands pet names!) 


1. Vocabulary 


Juan indomitable 
Pedro ambled 
tourist commotion 
Si, Senor unconquerable 
* Be sure you do not give the meaning of the word ‘‘indomitable’’ since the discovery 


of its meaning is part of the story’s climax. 


2. Directing the reading 





Understanding Have pupils turn to page 310, examine the illustration, and read the title. From these, 
sentence ask pupils where the story takes place. Who, or what, is Juan’s ‘‘problem?’’ 
meaning 





Have the story read in two parts: Pages 310-312 and Pages 313-316. Discuss 


eee ROL CeCuc briefly after each part. 
language 
Suggested Questions: 
Part 1 In what kind of voice was Juan talking What sentence on page 310 tells you that 
to the donkey when the story opened? Juan speaks another language besides 
What does this mean? English? 
What did the tourist call the donkey? How does the tourist describe Pedro? What 
Does Pedro know what the word means? does Juan guess that ‘‘indomitable’’ means? 


What did he guess it means? 





Read the sentence that describes the What does Juan mean when he says that © 
sound the donkey makes. Pedro would rather ‘‘pretend he is part of 
the scenery?”’ 


Why did Juan decide to get a stick? 
Why could he not use it? Can you 
do as Juan did — pucker your face 
and look fierce? 


What did Pedro call his donkey 
after he threw away the stick? Did 
these words work? 
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[A] 


Show how Juan looked when he got the 
stick and tried to use it. What words does 
the author use to describe what Juan did? 


Read orally what Pedro said to his donkey 
that made him get up. 


On page 312 there is a phfase that tells us this was 


a hot, dry day. What is it? 


Part 2 Why was Juan unhappy when they 
finally started out for the city? How 
did Pedro answer Juan’s question? 
What did Juan think he was doing? 


How did Juan feel when Pedro 
stopped in the alley? Why did he 
feel like this? 


Read aloud what Juan said to his 
donkey when he saw the policeman. 


Was the policeman angry at Juan? 
Why not? 


How did the policeman get the 


donkey to move? Was Juan surprised? 


Why not? 


What does ‘‘indomitable’’ 


What words did Juan use that showed he 
thought Pedro was laughing at him? 


What noises did you hear as you read this 
part? What word does the author use to tell 
us there was a lot of activity and noise? 


How do we know that the policeman thought 
it would be a terrible thing to beat a 
donkey? 


ean? Did Juan think 


this was a good word to use about Pedro? How 


do you know? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 97. 


b) Have pupils choose their favorite scene and prepare 

it for oral reading. Have the whole story read orally. 

Poem c) Ask the pupils to listen to the poem ‘‘The Naming of 
Cats’’ and decide in what way it is similar to Juan’s 


relationship with Pedro. 
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Poem 
Page 317, 
FLYING FREE 


THE NAMING OF CATS 


The Naming of Cats is a difficult matter, 
It isn’t just one of your holiday games; 
You may think at first I’m as mad as a hatter 
When I tell you, a cat must have THREE DIFFERENT NAMES. 


First of all, there’s the name that the family use daily, ; 
Such as Peter, Augustus, Alonzo or James, 





Such as Victor or Jonathan, George or Bill Bailey — 
All of them sensible everyday names. 
There are fancier names if you think they sound sweeter, 
Some for the gentlemen, some for the dames: 
Such as Plato, Admetus, Electra, Demeter — 
But all of them sensible everyday names. 
But I tell you, a cat needs a name that’s particular, 
A name that’s peculiar, and more dignified, 
Else how can he keep up his tail perpendicular, 
Or spread out his whiskers, or cherish his pride? 
Of names of this kind, I can give you a quorum, 
Such as Munkustrap, Quaxo, or Coricopat, 
Such as Bombalurina, or else Jellylorum — | 
Names that never belong to more than one cat. 
But above and beyond there’s still one name left over, 
And that is the name that you never will guess; 
The name that no human research can discover — 
But THE CAT HIMSELF KNOWS, and will never confess. 


When you notice a cat in profound meditation, 
The reason, I tell you, is always the same: 
His mind is engaged in a rapt contemplation ©) 
Of the thought, of the thought, of the thought of his name: 
His ineffable effable 
Effanineffable 
Deep and inscrutable singular Name. 


T. S. Eliot 


THE MIST AND ALL 


This is an interesting poem that gives vivid pictures of gloom and cold but because 
of the words “‘I like’’ the reader doesn’t feel gloomy or cold. 

Read the poem to the pupils. 

Now tell the pupils to listen for the difference as you read the first two verses again. 
Read them, omitting the words ‘“‘I like.’’ What is the difference in the two versions? Why 
is there a difference? 

Read the whole poem again. 

Ask the pupils why the poet doesn’t mind the cold and wind and rain. Would she like 
it as much is she didn’t have a ‘‘cozy fire’’ to tend? 

Ask the pupils to listen for sounds as you read it again. Which lines made them hear? 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 168 


picturesque 
language 


oral reading 
according to 
clues supplied 
by the author 


words to 
indicate 
feelings 


descriptive 
words 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 63) 
picturesque 
language 


1. List the names that Juan and the policeman called Pedro, the donkey. Have the pupils 
think of other names that Juan might have used. Encourage originality. 


* 2. Authors of stories like to use exact words to indicate how a person spoke or how he 
felt as he spoke. Have the pupils locate examples of this in the story ‘‘Juan’s Long- 


Eared Problem’’ and prepare to read orally the speech in the way indicated by the words. 
Have the examples read. 


3. Sometimes the author doesn’t tell us exactly how the character spoke. Put the 
following excerpts on the board and have the pupils substitute, for the underlined words, 
phrases that tell how Pedro might have spoken. 

‘“We are late, Pedro,’’ Juan told him. 

‘*T know it. Life is one big joke to you. But to me, it is another thing,’’ the boy told 
Pedro. 

**Are you going to arrest me and put me in jail too?’’ Juan asked. 


* 4. Write on the board: I see a : 
Instruct each pupil to complete the sentence. After he has completed it, tell him to 
write down 


(1) the size, (2) the color, (3) the shape, 
(4) its use, (5) where it is found, 
for the object named. 


* 5. Write the following expressions from ‘‘The Hare and the Hodgehog’’ on the board: 


‘farms akimbo’’ 

‘*his beady eyes’’ 
**Shake hands on it.’’ 
‘‘he bustled in’’ 
‘*scrambled along”’ 


Have the pupils think of two situations in which each of these might be used. Have 
them describe the situations and state why they think these expressions would be 
appropriately used. For example, ‘‘Mother stood at the door, arms akimbo, while Bob and 
I tried to explain what we had done.”’ 
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BLOCK 169 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To draw conclusions 
Lesson 64: page 482 


Lesson 65: page 483 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Phonetic analysis — accent 


Lesson 51: page 250 
Practice Book: page 98 


Lesson 52: page 251 
Practice Book: page 99 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Drawing conclusions and making judgments 


ISESSOnp sem pacers.) 


STORIES TO STUDY A: pages 96-97-98 
STORIES TO STUDY B: pages 102-103 


Lesson 59: page 377 


STORIES TO STUDY A: pages 103-104-105 
STORIES TO STUDY B: pages 104-105-106 


D. SPELLING 


Page 313 Word list 1. amongst 
brakes 
SOITy 
sorrowfully 
wealthy 
judge 


Test-Study teasing 
choose 
chews 


. coming 3. 


having 
Wednesday 


every 
whole 
eighteen 


Canada 
Canadian 
banana 
pavement 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. 


Theme: 
Conservation 
laws protect 
wild life. 


Possible 
themes 


Theme 


Drawing 
conclusions 


Page 318 


Pages 319-320 


Page 321 


Pages 322-326 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion The nature of the discussion will depend on your pupils’ background 
knowledge. In many cases a consideration of hunting and fishing regulations will serve 
to initiate the discussion. 

Be sure the pupils consider not only the nature of the controls (as fishing seasons, 
limits to the catch etc.) but the reasons for them. 


2. Writing 
a) Develop lists of animals that are protected (or not protected). 


b) Why it is important to protect the buffalo (beaver, deer, etc.)? 
c) Dangers from which animals cannot be protected. 


READER SELECTION 


‘‘THE BEAVERS THAT FLOODED THE TRACK”’ 


Conservation laws protect wild life. (The beavers needed a winter home but Mr. 
Thayer had to keep the trains running. His solution to the problem satisfied everyone.) 


1. Vocabulary 


culvert passageways 
rearing speeder 
lantern pike-poles 


2. Directing the reading 


Discuss the title 
Have the pupils of A group read the entire story silently before discussing it. 


[A] 


What is Mr. Thayer’s job? Why do you 
think he expects trouble? 


Pages 318-321 

How could you describe the beavers’ 
method of self-protection? What evidence 
of the beavers’ cautious nature can you 
find on pages 318-321? 

How does Mr. Thayer feel about wild 
animals? How can you tell? 


Why is the mother beaver perched on 
the rock? Why did all the beavers 
suddenly dive in the water? Where 
did the young beavers play while 
the others worked? Why? What word 
would describe the beavers’ way of 
keeping safe? 





From this page did you learn any new 
reasons for Mr. Thayer to expect 
trouble? 


What word describes both|the beavers and Mr. Thayer’s 
gang? 

What evidence can you find that (1) the beavers (2) the 
railroad men are determined? Which group do you think 
is in the right? 
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Pages 327-329 


Practice Book 


Poem 
Page 329, 
FLYING FREE 


[a] 


What evidence do you ing that everyone is satisfied 
with the outcome? 


Following the reading have the pupils recall that one of the railroad men had men- 
tioned that it was against the law to kill beaver. Have the pupils discuss whether it 
was only this law that led to Mr. Thayer’s consideration for the beavers. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 100. 

b) Have the pupils make a written list of Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘plans.’’ 

c) Develop lists of words from the story that are related to 
(1) the railroad (speeder, track, culvert etc.), and (2) the 
beaver (dam, kittens, pond, scale-covered tail, etc.). 

d) Some pupils might read about the life and work of Grey Owl 
and report to the class. (The essay in Out and Away might be 
remembered by some pupils.) 


THE BIRD’S NEST 


There are two quite distinct parts to this poem, though it is shown as all one verse. 
In your reading, be sure to distinguish between the descriptive lines — the first four — 
and the softer, whispering last four lines of commentary. 

Read the poem. 

Ask the pupils to listen, as you read it again, to note the change in rhythm. Have 
them look at the poem and tell where the difference occurs. Tell the pupils that the poet 
has used ‘‘run-on’’ lines all flowing together to form one thought. Read the last four 
lines again as the pupils look at their books. Comment that the poet used soft sounds 
in the last four lines to give the effect of whispering. 

Have pupils read the poem. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 169 


writing 
‘*riddles”’ 


telling ‘‘why’’ 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 65) 
comparing 


* 1. Have the pupils read through the Table of Contents of Flying Free and recall the 
stories they have read. Ask each pupil to choose his three favorite characters and write 
a ‘‘riddle’’ about each. Have the riddles read to the group and answered orally. 


* 2. Have the pupils look at the illustrations in the section ‘‘All Around Us’’ and decide 
which is their favorite artist. Have each pupil tell why he chose those illustrations. 
Did this artist illustrate any other stories in Flying Free? 


* 3. Have the pupils decide whether Tribe-Boy lived before or after Lok and Shan (‘‘Fire’’). 


Have them compare Lok’s invention with Tribe-Boy’s. They might consider 


(i) how the discovery was made. 

(ii) how the discoverer felt about it at first. 
(iii) how they learned to control their discoveries. 
(iv) how their friends felt about their discoveries. 


A COL! — mem la 








BLOCK 170 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
Attentively to classmates 
Lesson 66: page 486 


Lesson 67: page 486 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Structural analysis — suffixes -ness, -ment, -able, -ible 
Lesson 73: page 264 
Lesson 74: page 265 
Practice Book: page 101 
C. INTERPRETATION 
Oral reading 


Lesson 78: page 392 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 107 


Lesson 79: page 393 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 108 


D. SPELLING 

Page 314 Word list 1. happiness 2. business 3. English 
redness wonderful polish 
reddish selfish Polish 
ugliness radish 
plentiful 
thoughtlessness 

Test-Study half-full friendless 

careful quietness 


awful sheepish 
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il! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


It is suggested that this story be read only by the students of Group A. 


Theme: 1. Oral Discussion Centre the discussion on your pupils’ personal experiences with pets. 


Pets bring both Encourage the pupils to contribute interesting information about pets and to discuss the 
responsibility responsibilities (sometimes even disadvantages) as well as the satisfactions of pet 
and pleasure. ownership. 

2. Writing 
Possible a) My mother doesn’t like pets because 
themes b) An imaginary pet. 


c) The pet I would like to have. 
d) Pets are a nuisance. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“THE PET PARADE” 


Theme Pets bring both responsibility and pleasure. (The boys willingly assumed the 
responsibility for their pets but got more trouble than they bargained for at the pet show.) 





1. Vocabulary 





sponsor ordinary 
displays walrior 
gophers merchandising 





2. Directing the reading 


Tell the pupils that this story is a chapter from a book by Farley Mowat called Owls 
in the Family. The hero of the book had brought home two baby owls and raised them as 
pets. He named the owls Weeps and Wol. But he also had other pets. This chapter des- 
cribes what happened when he and his friends decided to take part in a pet parade. 

* This story is included to challenge the better readers. Probably the pupils in the B 
group will not read it. Hence only one set of questions is provided. 

Allow the pupils to read the entire story before discussion. 

No specific interpretation skill is emphasized. Pupils will be expected to use a 
variety of skills in answering questions such as the following: 


Page 330 Why do you think the store chose this time to sponsor a pet parade? How many boys are 
working together on this project? How can you tell that they are really keen about their 
entry? 

Page 331 How many gophers did they end up with? Where were they getting the ‘‘thirty ordinary 

% gophers’’? What does this tell you about their interest in pets? Start a chalkboard list of 


animals mentioned so far. (2 dogs, 2 owls, 30 gophers, 6 wood gophers, 12 striped 
gophers) As other animals are mentioned, add them to the list. 


Page 332 What further preparations have the boys made? How do they feel as the time gets near? ¢ 


Page 333 How did the owls express their feelings about the show? Did it do them any good? 


Page 334 
Page 335 


Pages 336-337 


Page 338 
Page 339 
Pages 340-341 


Page 342 


Practice Book 
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What do you think Bruce’s pet is? 
Who is giving them trouble now? 


What do the boys think of the other exhibits? Do you think the other children have 
worked as hard as the boys to prepare their exhibits? 


Try to picture the parade as you reread this page. 

Do you think Bruce was right to labei his pet ‘‘surprise pet?’’ 
Do you agree with the last sentence on page 341? Why? 

Do you agree with the last sentence on this page? 


Do you think the store will sponsor another pet parade next year? Why? 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 102. 
b) Have the pupils explain what is meant by the following expressions from 
the story: 
Rex had stopped acting like a bucking bronco. (page 335) 
If that thing was a baby, I hope to eat it. (page 336) 
There were more dogs than you could shake a stick at. (page 337) 
There wasn’t an outfit that had a patch on ours. (page 338) 
The first prize seemed to be right in our pockets. (page 339) 
c) Have the pupils reread independently pages 330-333 and list 
all the things the boys collected in the garage to prepare for 
the show. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 170 


inferring 


writing 
a story 


Group A 
composing and 
answering 
questions 


details that 
aid visual 
imagery 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 78) 


* 1. Have the pupils tell how they think each of the following people felt when the pet 


parade turned into chaos: 


the mayor 

the mounties 

the five judges 

the president of the T. Eaton store 
Bruce’s father and mother 


2. Have the pupils complete the following story. ‘‘I dreamed I had a fantastic pet! It 
was like no animal that ever walked on earth. It............. + 


3. The pupils should work in small groups for this activity. Have each pupil compose a 
question about the story ‘‘The Pet Parade.’’ The questions are exchanged and answered 
in the group. Answers should be evaluated. 


4. Remind pupils that artists read the author’s story and select details around which 
they then compose their illustration. Have the pupils examine the illustration on pages 
340-341 and read the text above it. Have them write down the details from the story that 
the artist used when painting his picture. What details are not illustrated? 


5. Have the pupils list other magic creatures they have read about, and the title of a 
story in which each took part. (For example, leprechauns, elves, gnomes, giants, pixies, 
etc.) 
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BLOCK 17/1 





| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING . 
To form sensory impressions 
Lesson 68: page 486 


Lesson 69: page 488 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Using the dictionary — word pronunciation 

Lesson 88: page 274 

Lesson 89: page 275 


Practice Book: page 103 


C. INTERPRETATION 





Forming sensory impressions 


Lesson 60: page 377 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 109-110 


Lesson 61: page 378 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 111 


D. SPELLING 
Page 315 Word list 1. clothes 2. writing 3. honey 
prints much hungry 
prince somewhere hundred 
melon doesn’t wondered 
gallon says 
salmon 
Test-Study breaks easily Yours truly, 
freezing seemed beginning 
family trouble 


q 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


Because the stories in the section ‘‘Imagine That!’’ are imaginative tales to read 
just for fun, there is no need for an oral discussion beforehand. 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘WILLIAM AND JANE” 


(Jane’s parents didn’t know about the agreement she had with William so it was no 
wonder they were confused.) 


1. Vocabulary 
This story should not present any vocabulary difficulties. 


2. Directing the reading 


Forming Tell the pupils that this story is about a very old gardener called William and a 
sensory happy little girl called Jane who decided it would be fun to act like each other for a day. 
impressions [al 
Page 345 Read the first two paragraphs and try to picture William 
and Jane. 
Pages 345-346 What did Jane suggest to William? How do you think Jane’s mother looked 
What did he think of the idea? when she saw how her daughter was acting? 


Have pupils pantomime Jane’s getting up. 


Pages 347-348 Have pupils pantomime Jane and William’s actions as 
they are today and as they would ordinarily do the same 
things. Be sure they note Jjane’s parents’ reaction. 


Pages 349-354 Have these pages read silently. Then have the conversa- 
tions read orally to indicalte how people are reacting to 
Jane’s trick. 


Pages 355-356 Why have William and Jane gone back to their usual way 
of behaving? (Have pupils| reread the first two paragraphs 
of the story to be sure William and Jane have resumed 
their usual way of behaving as indicated at the beginning 
of the story.) 


Do you think Jane’s parents will ever guess what really 
happened? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 104. 

b) This story should be read orally. Have the pupils carefully 
prepare it before reading. They should be especially con- 
scious of the need to convey the reactions of the people 
who watched William and Jane. 
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Poem 
Page 344, 
FLYING FREE 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 171 


dramatizing 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 60) 
telling a story 


(related to 
Interpretation 


Lesson 60) 
descriptive 
words 


Group A 
details that 
aid visual 
imagery 


(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 68,69) 


word 
meanings 


c) Develop a list of words to describe how Jane’s parents 
felt. (puzzled, amazed, surprised, astonished, worried, 
etc.) 


DADDY FELL INTO THE POND 


This poem uses three kinds of type to give emphasis and to give a special appearance 
to the poem. 

Tell the pupils just to look at the poem. Ask: ‘‘What catches your eyes? Does this 
make you want to read more? What can you guess about the kind of a poem it is?’’ 

Read the poem to the pupils. (Be sure to give appropriate emphasis to THEN and 
WHEN.) 

There is a very definite contrast in the poem — the grumbling dismal feeling of the 
first four lines contrasted with the merriment of the rest. Ask ‘‘Why did the accident 
seem so funny?’’ (It probably wouldn’t have caused so much mirth if the children had 
been enjoying themselves beforehand.) 

Ask what ‘‘daft’’ means. 

Read the poem once more. 


* 1. Have pupils work in pairs and prepare to dramatize one scene from ‘‘William and 


Jane.’’ Have each performance evaluated. 


2. Have the pupils think of other pairs of animals which are ‘‘hunter’’ and ‘‘hunted”’ as 
the bear and seal. (fox-rabbit; owl-mouse; etc.). Then have each one relate an oral story 
of a mother teaching her young how to escape or how to hunt. 


3. Have the pupils reread the story, ‘‘Fastest Little Seal,’’ and make a list of words or 
phrases which help them to picture either the little seal or the little bear. Then have 
them add words the author didn’t use which they feel also describe the animal. 


4. Have the pupils choose one scene from ‘‘The Fastest Little Seal’’ that could be 
illustrated. Have them write all the details from the story that would help the artist to 
know what to paint or draw. 


5. The silly chipmunk got ‘‘the roundhouse cat’’ started on his adventures, and then he 
is not mentioned again. Have the pupils write a story describing the chipmunk’s adventures 
after the door was opened. 


6. Have the pupils write definitions for each of the following words from ‘‘The Round- 
house Cat.’’ 


roundhouse drowsy 
crate cunning 
freight conveyer yowled 


7: 
’ 





BLOCK 172 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


B. 


C. 


D. 


To enjoy figurative and picturesque language 
Lesson 70: page 490 


Lesson 71: page 492 


WORD PERCEPTION 
Vocabulary, development — figurative language 
Lesson 20: page 225 
Lesson 21: page 226 


Practice Book: page 105 


INTERPRETATION 
a) Understanding sentence meaning — picturesque language 


Lesson 62: page 379 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 112-113 


b) Understanding sentence meaning — idiomatic expressions 


Lesson 63: page 379 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 114 


SPELLING 
Page 316 Word list 1. which 2. coming 3. women 

whether been diamond 
whooping cough robin welcome 
whole ribbon knuckles 
while knot 
whisper 

Test-Study brakes can’t business 
don’t could straight 


won’t busy 
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il! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 





(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘*THE HUSBAND WHO WAS TO MIND THE HOUSE”’ 


(A man finds out that a woman’s work is not as easy as it looks.) 


1. Vocabulary 
surly 
scythe 
thatched 


2. Directing the reading 


Understanding Present the title. Tell the pupils that this is an old Norwegian tale. Have them 
sentence speculate about what might happen in a story with such a title. Will it be humorous or 
meaning matter-of-fact? 
— picturesque There are few vocabulary difficulties in this story, but the style of writing may slow 
language down the reading rate of some pupils. Nevertheless, allow the pupils to read the story 
uninterrupted by discussion. | 
When the pupils have finished their silent reading, allow them to discuss among ri) 
themselves the parts of the story each found most humorous. : 
Then ask some questions designed to make the pupils aware of the style of writing 
and of some of the picturesque language used. : 
For example, comment that the long sentences imply a hurry and breathlessness and 
confusion to the whole action. This seems to match the confusion and indecisiveness of 
the man in his housekeeping chores. Read a section of the story (for example, the fifth 
paragraph) to the pupils to illustrate what you mean. Allow several pupils to try reading 
two or three sentences that illustrate this idea. 
Comment on the interesting language of the story. For example, 


‘this goody’’ 

‘‘routing and grunting amongst the cream’’ 

““piggy lay for dead on the spot’’ 

‘*for butter they must have at dinner’? (How would we say 
those same words?) 

‘‘he hadn’t even got the butter yet’’ (What does that mean?) 

‘‘swinging between heaven and earth’’ 

‘‘but never a call she had”’ 


Have the pupils find examples of words that indicate the story happened a long 
time ago. 


You might conclude the lesson with the question, ‘‘Do you think the husband changed 
his mind about his wife’s work?”’ 


3. Following the reading q>) 
Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 106 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 172 


predicting 


(related to 
Listening 
Lesson 71) 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 61) 
writing a poem 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 63) 
idiomatic 
expressions 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 62) 


* 1. Have pupils write an answer to the question, ‘‘What do you think the wife said to her 


husband after she got him out of the porridge pot?’’ 


2. The story ‘‘The Husband Who Was to Mind the House’’ doesn’t tell us how the wife 
got along out in the fields. What do you think happened to her? Could she work as fast 
as the other men? Did she know how to cut hay? Write what you think. 


3. Have the pupils write a story ‘‘How the Bat Got Its Wings.’’ Tell them they may use 
the ideas of ‘‘The Witch of Willowby Wood’’ or they may make up their own explanation. 


4. In the poem ‘‘Water’’ the poet, Nancy Byrd Turner helps us to see how beautiful 
water is because it has so many moods and colors. Can you think of other things in 
nature that change and change color? What about the sky? leaves on trees? Wind doesn’t 
change color but it has many moods. What about snow — does it ever change color? Are 
there different kinds of snow? Are they all lovely? Choose something that changes and 
jot down some interesting ideas about it. Then see if you can write a poem. 


5. Recall the idiomatic expressions discussed in Interpretation Lesson 63. Tell the 
pupils there are many more expressions of this kind. Have them suggest a situation in 
which each of the following might be used. They might also try to decide (or to find out) 
where each expression originated. 


“a clean slate’’ 

““bottle up your feelings”’ 

‘“a stepping stone’’ 

“‘a white elephant of a thing’’ 
**red tape”’ 

‘‘taken the wind out of your sails”’ 
*‘a wolf in sheep’s clothing”’ 


6. In the story ‘‘The Wind and the Loaf’’ the wind certainly garbled Mrs. Poompersnitz’s 
message. Suppose that Mrs. Poompersnitz had asked for the following things, what do 
you think she might have got? 


‘‘a pound of tea and some old cheese, please’’ 
‘‘three potatoes and some ice cream’’ 

‘‘dried beans and ham, please’’ 

‘‘ginger snap cookies and ginger ale’’ 

‘‘beef steak and Spanish onions’’ 
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BLOCK 173 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To recognize the influence of the speaker 


Lesson 72: page 493 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Using the context — review 


Lesson 11: page 215 


Practice Book: pages 107-108 


b) Phonetic analysis — review 
Lésson 532 pages2oz 


Lesson 54: page 253 


Practice Book: pages 108-109-110 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Rate of reading 


Lesson 64: page 380 


D. SPELLING 


Page 3 if Word list 1. rotten 
button 
raisin 
curtain 
pigeon 
organ 


Test-Study always 


almost 


among 


2. having 
heard 
meant 
built 
bought 


again 
afraid 


. minute 


neighbor 
honor 
hour 


already 
alarm clock 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
**APPLESAUCE ALLEY” 


(How ‘‘Applesauce Alley’’ got it’s name.) 


1. Vocabulary 
armored 
Monsieur LaRouche 
Bonne Bouche 
s’il vous plait 


2. Directing the reading 


Forming Present the title and have pupils suggest possible ways in which the alley might 
sensory have got its name. Your class may need an explanation of what an alley is and it’s 
impressions purpose. 


This story can be divided logically into two sections. The first, ending in the middle 
of page 366, establishes the background and the setting for the action which takes place 
in the second section. In both sections, sensory imagery — sight, smell, sound, touch, 
taste — can be developed. There is opportunity for variety in pupil response since broad 
classifications are given, such as furs, animals, fruit, vegetables, allowing pupils to 
contribute any answer that fits the classification. Encourage pupils to use as many 
different descriptive words as possible. Thus they will realize that different people 
visualize different things when reading the same story, depending upon their experience, 
interests, likes, and dislikes. 

One set of questions can be used for all groups. Some pupils may need more encourage- 
ment and guidance to achieve variety of response. 

For each question pupils should be able to read the words from the story that indicate 
that you could hear, see, smell, taste, or feel something. 


Page 364 What could you see? Where? 
What could you hear? Where? 


Page 365 What could you see? Where? 
What could you hear? Where? 
What could you smell? Where? 
What could you feel? Where? 


Page 366 What would make a shop lovely? 
What would ‘‘the finest hamburger’’ look like? 
What else would you see in Mr. Grumby’s besides the things that are mentioned? 
Who will be important in the story? Why do you think so? 
What would Mr. LaRouche look like? 
What words help you see how Franklin moved? 
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Page 367 Why did the apples roll out of the truck? 
What else might have happened because the driver bumped the switches? 
Where do you think Franklin is now? 
How many apples do you think spilled out? 
Why are the words rolled, bounced, and spilled, good words? 





Page 368 What would the people be doing? 
What would you see, smell, and hear as the street-cleaning machine worked? 
What could Franklin smell? 
What could he be thinking? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book page 111. 
Poem b) Read the poem. 


PUSHCART ROW 


In rain or shine; in heat or snow; 

The pushcarts stretch in a long green row, 
Close to the curb as they can crowd, 

With men all shouting their wares aloud. 
If you have need of a lettuce head, 

Or a bunch of radishes shiny red, 

Of onions, carrots, or cauliflower, 
Oranges sweet or lemons sour, 

Polished apples or dripping greens, 

Fat little mushrooms, thin string beans. € 
Of fruits and berries plump and round, 

By the basket, by the pound — 

Bring out your purse and take your pick 

Where the two-wheeled pushcarts cluster thick; 

Where dogs and children play about 

Wheels and pavement and gutter-spout; 

Where the women wear shawls and earrings gold 

And the men are mostly brown and old 

With selling their wares in shine or snow 

On the cobblestones of Pushcart Row. 


Rachel Field 


c) Have the pupils choose a favorite part to prepare for 
oral reading. 


Poem 
Pages 362-363, 
FLYING FREE 
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THERE ONCE WAS A PUFFIN 


Read the poem orally. 

Explain that a puffin is a rather strange-looking sea bird. (A dictionary may have 
an illustration.) 

Have the pupils open their books and look at the appearance of the poem. Ask: 
“What does the appearance of each verse suggest?’’ (perhaps a fish swimming) 

The last four lines of each verse could have been written as one line. Read one or 
two verses (1) as they are written, (2) as they sound if the last five words were one line. 
Have the pupils tell which form is better and why. 

Ask: ‘What does the title and the first line of the poem remind you of? Why do you 
think the poet began in this way?’’ 

Use the poem for choral reading. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 173 


thyming 


““point of 
view’ 


recalling 
stories 


recalling 
sequence 


1. In the story ‘‘Applesauce Alley,’’ there are some interesting names — ‘‘Mr. Currier 
the Furrier’’ and ‘‘Monsieur LaRouche of the Bonne Bouche.’’ Make up some interesting 
names for the owners of shops that sell books, flowers, doughnuts, fruit, drugs, lobsters, 
fish and chips. 


2. Review the concept of ‘‘point of view.’’ Have the pupils retell the story of how 
‘*Applesauce Alley’’ got its name from Franklin’s point of view. Suggest that they start 
the story with a sentence such as: ‘‘My name is Franklin,’’ or ‘‘When it gets too quiet 
around Mr. Grumby’s place, Franklin, the cat, likes to stir things up a little.’’ 


3. Have pupils choose three stories they have read in Flying Free and for each answer 
the following questions: 


Who? (Who was it about?) 
Where? (Where did it take place?) 
What? (What happened?) 


4. Have each pupil think of an incident in a story in Flying Free. Choose a pupil to 
briefly retell his incident to the class. After he has described it, he calls upon a class- 
mate and instructs him ‘‘Before!’’ or ‘‘After!’’ If the instruction is ‘‘before’’ the person 
called upon must describe the incident occurring before the one related; similarly if the 
instruction is ‘‘after,’’ he describes the subsequent action. 
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BLOCK 174 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To distinguish fact, fiction, fancy 


Lesson 73: page 494 


Lesson 74: page 497 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Using the dictionary — word pronunciations and meanings 
Lesson 902) pager 
Lesson 91: page 276 


Practice Book: page 112 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Distinguishing fact, fiction, fancy 


Lesson 65: page 381 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 115-116 


Lesson 66: page 381 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 117 


D. SPELLING 

Page 318 Word list 1. coward 2. making 3. bandage 
shepherd often salve 
orchard Tuesday bruise 
bluebird Wednesday medicine 
custard February 
blistered 

Test-Study color whose knows 

choose lose knew 


shoes newspaper 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘““THE TERRRRIBLE TIGERRR’”’ 


(A tiger looking for four-year-old meat has many problems.) 


1. Vocabulary 


No specific vocabulary problems should occur in this story. You might, however, 


discuss the effect of repeating the ‘‘r’’ in the words such as terrrrific, terrrrible, 
tigerrr. 


2. Directing the reading 


Distinguishing Study the title. 
fact, fiction, 
fancy This is a very simple story that children will read just for enjoyment. Both groups 
should be able to read the entire story independently before discussing it. The story 
does not require extensive discussion. 


The same questions in this case should be suitable for both groups. 


What strange idea did the tiger have about food? 

What animals did he hope to have for lunch? What 
saved them all? Why didn’t he enjoy the meat that 

the butcher give him? Where did the little boy suggest 
that he would be happier? 


Do you think this story is true? Why not? Does it 
tell about things that could happen or is it make- 
believe? How can you tell? 


Following the discussion, direct attention to interesting words and phrases as 


‘*a little bit of a bug’’ (Page 369) 

“‘little black spot of a bug’’ (Page 369) 

‘‘lumbered along’’ (Page 369) 

‘laughed like a flea’’ (Page 370) 

‘the bushes are teeming with four-year-old meat’’ (Page 374) 


3. Following the reading 


Practice Book a) Use Practice Book pages 113-114. 
b) This selection should be carefully prepared for oral reading. Be 
sure pupils note the rhymed style. 
c) Have pupils read ‘‘The Panther’’ (Page 374) and decide whether 
the author is serious as he gives this obviously sensible advice. 
Be sure pupils understand the last word of the poem and why the 
author used it. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 174 


1. In this block pupils meet three myths that Indians told to explain things of nature. 


writing 
a myth Have them list other things that might also have been explained by legends. (For 
example: why deer run so fast; why frogs sing at night; why the sky is red at sunset, 
etc.) Then have individuals think of a topic and compose their own myths. 
comparing 2. Have the pupils compare the ‘‘make-believe’’ of ‘‘The Terrrrible Tigerrr’’ with that 


of the Indian myths. 








BLOCK 175 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
Attentively to classmates 
Lesson 75: page 498 


Lesson 76: page 498 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
Phonetic analysis — review 
Lesson 55: page 253 
Lesson 56: page 253 
Practice Book: page 115 


C. INTERPRETATION 


Oral reading 


Lesson 80: page 393 
Practice Book: pages 109-110 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 112-113 


Lesson 81: page 393 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 117 


D. SPELLING 
Page 319 Word list 1 poct 2. very 3. half-past 

poem circle crowd 
poetry fixed proud 
author friend plowed 
verse instead 
title 

Test-Study doctor their none 
passed there once 


asked just would 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
“WHY THE SEATS SALT 2 


Theme (An old folk tale that accounts for the salt in the sea.) 
1. Vocabulary 
Some expressions in this selection may be unfamiliar to pupils, but there should be 


few word difficulties as the context provides clues to meaning. Some words and phrases 
that should be discussed are indicated in the guided reading section of the lesson plan. 


2. Directing the reading 


Reading for Present the title and have pupils suggest, from the ‘‘Why’’ in the title, what kind of 
main idea of a story they think this will be. Have them recall other stories of this type they have read. 
selection Tell them that this kind of story is called a myth, and that myths were attempts, by 


primitive people, to explain the mysteries of the world. These explanations were not 
based on ‘‘science,’’ but were imaginative tales. 

Before the pupils read the story, ask them to write down their ideas of why the water 
in oceans is Salty. 

Pupils may suggest that the main idea of this selection is stated in the final para- 
graph. They should be challenged to provide the reason why the mill lies at the bottom 
of the sea, and led to conclude that the basic idea is that greedy people do not foresee 
the consequences of their greed and often end up worse off than they were. 


Suggested questions: (Discuss the words and phrases ‘in parenthesis.) 


[A] 


Page 375 Who are the two main characters on What is the main idea of the first page? 
this page and what do we learn about 
each? 





(with which to keep Giristias whole side of bacon) 


Page 376 What advice did the old man give? Do What part does the old man play in the story? 
you think he knows what he’s talking 
about? Why? 








(how to handle the mill) 


Page 377 Why do you think the people didn’t Why do you think the mill is valuable? 
want to give the man the mill? 
What did the old man do for the brother? 





How did the-old manhelp? 
(haggled; broth; ale) © 








Page 378 


Page 379 


Pages 380-381 


Page 382 


Practice Book 
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[A] 


What did the man have the mill grind? How did the man handle the mill? What did 
How did his brother feel? How did it do? How did different people react to his 
his wife feel? good fortune? 





(blessing her stars; It’s all one; kin; larder; spiteful; 
Twelfth Day) 


How did the rich brother get the mill? What argument did the two brothers have? 
Why: did the owner of the mill agree to give 
What important thing did the owner of the mill to his brother? 


the mill do? not do? 
(motsel) 


What catastrophe happened? Why? 


(panish) 
How did the first man get the mill What clever thing did the first brother do? 
back? How did he use it? What useless thing? 
Why did the mill start grinding? Why What was the final fate of the mill? 


didn’t it stop? 


Who do you think was more surprised at the ending of 
the story, the skipper or the owner of the mill? Why? 


In the final discussion bring out the fact that all the men in the story were greedy 
except the old man, and all three got what they deserved when the mill sank to the bottom 
of the sea. 

Have some of the pupils read the explanations they wrote previous to the reading, 
and compare them to the story. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book pages 116-117 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 175 


dividing a 
story into 
Scenes ” 


(related to 
Word Perception 
Lesson 54) 


1. Have pupils write what they would have the mill grind if they owned it. Why? 


* 2. Have the pupils work in groups for this activity. Suppose that you were going to 


dramatize the story ‘‘Why the Sea is Salt.’ You would have to separate the story into 
“*scenes’’ or ‘‘acts.’’ Tell what each scene would be and what should happen in it. 


3. In the story ‘‘Prido the Dorse,’’ the animal was called ‘‘dorse’’ because he looked 
something like a dog and something like a horse. Make up names for other animals that 
are part one thing and part another. Describe each animal. (For example, a combination 
deer and moose might be called ‘‘doose,’’ or vice versa, a ‘‘meer.’’) 
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BLOCK 176 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. 


LISTENING 


To recognize analogous relationships 


Lesson 77: page 498 


Lesson 78: page 501 


WORD PERCEPTION 


Structural analysis — prefix im-, review all affixes 


Lesson 75: page 265 


Lesson 76: page 266 
Practice Book: page 118 


INTERPRETATION 


Recognizing relationships — analogous 


SPELLING 


Page 320 


Lesson 67: page 382 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 119-120 


Lesson 68: page 383 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: page 121 


Word list 1. impatient 2. forty 3. improve 
impossible believe imagine 
impolite separate imitate 
uncertain since slippery 
disappointed choir 
Scissors 

Test-Study important until wear 
interesting unwrap quite 


unless said 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘**THE MAGIC DUCK’’ 


(With a duck like Carrie, Ben’s fortune was assured.) 


1. Vocabulary 
characters eldest larder 
scene afterwards inform 


2. Directing the reading 


To read a play with enjoyment and understanding pupils must be aware of the 
distinctive features of this form of writing. Before the reading, review with them such 
points as 


a) the purpose of the list of characters, 
b) the method of indicating the speakers, 
c) the division into scenes. 


Discuss with them the absence of background information. They should note that a 
play is written in the words of the speakers with few descriptive passages. It is essential 
for the reader to ‘‘read between the speeches”’ and build a background. 

Present the title, ‘“The Magic Duck’’ and study the list of characters. 

Discuss the play scene by scene. Direct attention to the feeling of the story charac- 
ters as they speak. At the end of each scene have the pupils suggest the setting for that 
particular scene. 

The following will guide your discussion of individual scenes. 





Scene 1 Clarify the purpose of the reader. 
How have Ben’s brothers treated him? (To facilitate 
comparison list on the board the share taken by each brother.) 
How does Ben feel about his share? 


Scene 2 How does Ben speak to the lady who answers the door? 
Why does Ben say Carrie is a magic duck? Why won’t he let 
the lady herself talk to Carrie? How did the lady feel when 
she heard the answer? How did she show her appreciation? 


Scene 3 Why does Ben always talk to his duck and ask her advice 
_ himself? Is the innkeeper’s problem serious? Does he think 
it is? How will he show this as he speaks? How will his 
manner of speaking change when he hears the duck’s 
suggestion? Why? 





Scene 4 How can you tell that Ben has been shopping? How does he 
feel now? To whom is he going to give advice? 
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Scene 5 


Scene 6 


Scene 7 


Recognizing 
relationships 
— analogy 


Practice Book 


How do you think the king spoke to his Lords? How did they 
answer? How did the king speak as he explained his problem 
to Ben? Is the king pleased with his advice? How would he 
show his displeasure? Why did he agree to try? 


How does everyone feel in this scene? Why? 


How do the brothers feel (1) when they see the coach, 
(2) when they recognize Benjamin and Carrie? How do 
you think Benjamin feels coming back home as a lord 
engaged to marry the princess? 





You may feel that your pupils need more or fewer questions. In either case, be certain 
that the discussion is adequate to develop understanding of both the ideas and the feel- 


ings. This is essential if the play is to be interpreted for the enjoyment of others. 
Following the discussion have the pupils reread the play silently. Remind them of { 


the importance of accurate word recognition. Then have each pupil choose a character 


he would like to portray and reread the play, concentrating on that character’s role. After 
this preparation have the whole play read orally with the pupils taking parts. 


After the play has been read orally, guide pupils to note the similarity between its 
theme and that of several old folk tales (for example, Puss in Boots, The Golden Goose). ' 
Have them outline the basic plot common to all. 

Then encourage them to relate this to their own experience. If possible have them 
describe incidents in which someone was deliberately given unfair treatment but profited 


in the end. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 119. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 176 


writing a 
play 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 67) 
comparing 


* 1. Have the pupils write a play for dramatization. It might be a modern version of ‘‘The 


Three Little Pigs.’’ Suggest that they think of: 


(1) the characters 

(2) the number of scenes 

(3) what will be included in each scene 

(4) if they are going to act it, the scene must be ‘‘playable?’’ 
that is, they must not include anything that would be 
impossible for them to do 

(5) what each character says must be in ‘‘character’’ 


ee 


Have a group write the play together. 


2. Reread the poem, ‘‘The Ant and the Cricket,’’ (Listening Lesson 34). In an oral 
discussion compare the cricket of the poem with the one in ‘‘Chirp, Cricket, Chirp.”’ 





BLOCK 177 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To predict outcomes 
Lesson 79: page 506 
Lesson 80: page 508 


Practice Book: page 120 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — review 


Lesson 57: page 253 
Practice Book: page 121 


Lesson 58: page 253 
Practice Book: page 122 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Predicting outcomes 


Lesson 69: page 384 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 122-123 


Lesson 70: page 385 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 124-125 


D. SPELLING 


Page 321 Word list 1. worse 2; used 3. collect 
anxious mistake raise 
tongue headache quiet 
tomatoes spoil huge 
pianos poison 
because 

Test-Study any many money 
two hurry really 


too 
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Il! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 





A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘“HENRY AND RIBS’’ 


(When a boy really wants a dog he’Il find a way to get him home — and after all ‘‘All’s 
well that ends well!’’) 


1. Vocabulary 


Discuss these words as the pupils meet them in the reading. 


Y.M.C.A. elderly 
fingered accusingly 
exasperated lurched 
economy 


2. Directing the reading 


Present the title and have pupils suggest who Ribs is. They have no basis for pre- 
diction at this point except their own past experience. 

Predicting Pupils should base their prediction on what they have read or learned from the illus- € 
outcomes trations. Predictions should always be checked. Keep the discussion brief because 
pupils will be anxious to read to the end. 

Stopping places in the guided reading often occur in midpage. Caution pupils not to 
read further since predicting outcomes is like playing detective and the fun is in trying 
to guess the answer using only the clues available. 

Take this opportunity to explain that the good reader constantly uses this technique, 
trying to anticipate the next statement as he reads along. Thus he’s always thinking 
ahead. When we read, stop to predict, and check, we are learning a skill which we should 
use in all our reading. 

In most cases both groups can answer the same questions. B group may need more 
direction in checking evidence. 


Page 397 We have met Henry. What do you think will happen next? 
to paragraph 4 


o end of the page What will happen next? Why? (Turn the page and read the first line.) Were you correct? 


Page 398 Was your first prediction correct? What do you think so? Why would ‘‘Ribs’’ be a good 
name? What will Henry do now? Why do you think so? (Refer to the illustration.) 


Page 399 Were you correct? What will Henry do? Why do you think so? 


Page 400 Were you correct? How will his Mother act? How will Henry act? How will Ribs act? 
(Check illustration) 


Page 401 What will Mother say? What clues do you have? € 
Will Henry really never ask for another thing? 
Why does he say so? 





Page 402 
5 lines 


oo) To line 5 
: page 403 
Finish 

page 403 


Page 404 


Page 405 
to line 9 on 
page 406 


To the middle 
of page 407 


To paragraph 3, 
page 408 


To line 3, 
page 409 


Finish 
page 409 


.) Page 410 
to paragraph 3, 
page 411 


Finish 
page 411 


Page 412 


Pages 413-414 


Practice Book 
Poem 
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Will Henry manage easily? 


What problems did Henry have? 
What will he do now? Why? 


Will Henry be successful? Why? 
Why not? 


What will the driver do? Why? 
What will Ribsy do? Why? 


What plan does Henry have? What gave him the idea? 


Will his plan work? 


Will Henry manage to get Ribsy on the bus? Justify your prediction. 


It looks as if Henry’s troubles are over. Scooter may help him. What do you think? Why? 


What will happen? 


What problems will Ribsy create? 


What will happen to Henry and Ribsy now? Why? 


Why might-the driver change his mind? 


Why do the police want Henry? 
Is Scooter correct? 


How will Henry feel now? Scooter? Henry’s parents? Ribsy? 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 123. 
b) Poem 


MICK 


Mick my mongrel-O 
Lives in a bungalow, 

Painted green with a round doorway. 
With an eye for cats 
And a nose for rats 

He lies on his threshold half the day. 
He buries his bones 
By the rockery stones, 

And never, oh never, forgets the place. 
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words that 
indicate 
feeling 


(related to 
Interpretation 
Lessons 

69, 70) 

oral reading 
comparing 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 


Lessons 
69, 70) 


(related to 
Listening 
Lessons 
79, 80) 
writing a 
description 


Ragged and thin 
From his tail to his chin, 
He looks at you with a sideways face. 
Dusty and brownish, 
Wicked and clownish, 
He’ll win no prize at the County Show. 
But throw him a stick, 
And up jumps Mick, 
And right through the flower-beds see him go! 


James Reeves 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 177 


*1. In the story ‘‘Henry and Ribs,’’ the author uses many words that indicate how people 


felt. How do you think these people felt as indicated by the underlined words? 


‘“* . his mother demanded.”’ 
‘‘Henry shouted back.”’ 
‘‘Henry wailed.”’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Huggins moaned.”’ 

y . said Henry in a small voice.’’ 

‘. . . protested Henry.” 

“The clerk shook his head... .”’ 

““Ribsy whimpered... .’’ 

**T’1l be doggoned!’’ 

“*. . squealed the lady.’ 

““The driver pushed his cap back on his head.’’ 
‘The fat man began to snicker.’’ 

“*| ... snapped the’ driver.”’ 

. Sighed his mother.’’ 


« 


ee 


2. Have the pupils of Groups A and B prepare their stories for oral reading. Have Group 
A read ‘‘Rescued’’ to Group B, and Group B read ‘‘The Mystery of the Tinkling Cavern’’ 
to Group A. Then have them compare 


(i) the tunnels the children found; 
(ii) the adventures they had; 
(iii) the reception received at home after the adventure. 


3. Have the pupils each write a list of words they would use to describe Peter, and give 
an illustration from the story to support each. 


4. The circus seems to be the most exciting thing that has happened recently to the boy 
in the story, “The Runaway Elephant of Brickie’s Bridge.’” Have the pupils think of their 
most exciting experience and try to describe it in as interesting a manner as he described 
the circus. 








BLOCK 178 


I SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To recognize space relationships 


Bessoneslampages sit 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
(No lessons suggested for this block) 


C. INTERPRETATION 
Recognizing relationships — space 


Lesson 71: page 386 
STORIES TO STUDY A and B: pages 127-128 


D. SPELLING 

Page 322 Word list 1. squirrel 22, bay 3. towel 
barrel nickel travel 
Christmas carol pencil parcel 
piece people shovel 
hustle castle 
tussle 

Test-Study enough cuff were 

quilt although where 


suit through 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 





(No preliminary discussion is suggested) 


B. READER SELECTION 
‘*THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN’’ 


(The magic pipe lured children as readily as rats.) 


1. Vocabulary 


vats sampled poison 
kegs exhausted vermin 
morsel appealed swarthy 
guilders rejoicing 


2. Directing the reading 


Tell the pupils that an English poet named Robert Browning once wrote a long poem 
called ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’’ The story in their reader tells the story of the 
poem and some of the poem is included in it. Tell them too, that the poem tells about 
a town in Germany called Hamelin. Have Germany located on the globe. 

Explain the meaning of the word ‘‘pied’’ (two or more colors), and discuss its use as 
descriptive of a piper. 


€ 





* During the first reading, you should read the poems orally to the pupils 
Page 416 Why are the people of Hamelin miserable How can you tell that Hamelin is really 


Is there any place in town where they ca overrun with rats? 
escape from the rats? 


Page 417 Why did the people go to the Mayor and Why is the Mayor in despair? How does the 
Council? What did they do? What does th visitor look? 
Mayor offer for help with his problem? 
Who came into the room? 


Pages 418-419 What does the Pied Piper say he has? What did the Pied Piper promise? How was 


How much money did he want for getting he able to keep his promise? 
rid of the rats? What did the Mayor offer 
him? How did the magic charm work? 


What happened to all the nats that had plagued the people? 


Pages 420-421 How did the people celebrate? Who inter What kind of man is the mayor? 
rupted them? How did the mayor treat This time who came out of the houses and 
him? Whom did the piper call out of the followed the magic pipe? € 


house this time ? Where did they go? Where did they go? 


Page 422 


Practice Book 


Poem 
Page 415, 
FLYING FREE 


Group A 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 71) 
understanding 
word meanings 


Group B 
(related to 
Interpretation 
Lesson 71) 
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What is the secret of the magic pipe? What do you suppose 
it promised the rats? 


Where did the men look for the piper? 


Do you think he would have come back to Hamelin if they 
had found him? Do you think the Piper was right to punish 
the Mayor the way he did? Do you think this story is true or 
make-believe? Why? 


3. Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 124. 

b) Pupils might prepare a mural showing (1) the street scene as 
the children left, or (2) the magical land inside the hill. 

c) Encourage better readers to prepare the poems for oral 
reading. 


THE BAGPIPE MAN 


Read the poem to the pupils. 

Askhow they pictured the ‘‘bagpipe man’’ as you read. Have them open their books 
and compare their mental pictures with the one that the artist drew. Discuss (1) the pipes, 
(2) the piper’s clothing. 

Read the poem again. Ask: ‘‘What did different children imagine they heard? Why did 
they all hear different sounds? Why do you think the bagpipe man wouldn’t tell the name 
of the tune?”’ 

Have a pupil read the line that imitates the sound of the pipes. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 178 


*1. Write the following phrases on the board. Have the pupils locate them in the story, 
‘‘His First Flight,’’ and write them in their own words, so that the meaning of the under- 
lined word is clear. 


“to the brink of the ledge.”’ 

‘this wings would never support him.”” 
**to take the plunge.’’ 

‘*the ledge ended in a sheer drop.” 
‘soared higher’ 





*2. Have the pupils think of some of the sounds Kenny would have heard, and the dreams 
he would have dreamed if 


(i) he had lived in a cabin in the forest; 
(ii) he had lived in a lighthouse; 
(iii) he had lived in a big house on a street in your town. 
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BLOCK 179 


i SKILLS LESSONS 


A. 


LISTENING 
(No lessons suggested for this block) 


WORD PERCEPTION 
(No lessons suggested for this block) 


INTERPRETATION 
(No lessons suggested for this block) 


SPELLING 


Page 323 Word list 1. measure 
sum 
problem 
question 
exercise 
equal 


Test-Study arithmetic 
early 
easy 


. read Be 


sure 
sugar 
answer 
some 


every 
except 
expect 





noise 
chocolate 
choice 
juice 





accept 
wrote 
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ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


It is suggested that this story be read only by the students of Group A. 


B. READER SELECTION 


Distinguishing 
fact, fancy 


Page 424 


Pages 424-425 
Pages 426-427 
Pages 428-429 


Pages 430-431 
Pages 432-433 


Pages 433-435 


‘“*DOWN THE RABBIT HOLE”’’ 
“THE POOL OF TEARS” 


(Alice couldn’t understand the things that happened ‘‘down the rabbit hole.’’) 


1. Vocabulary 


conversations considering passage 
remarkable Latitude fountains 
waistcoat Longitude telescope 
curiosity delight ventured 
duchess violently inquisitively 


2. Directing the reading 


If possible have a copy of Alice in Wonderland available for pupils to read after the 
lesson. Talk very briefly about the book and tell the pupils that the first two chapters 
are included in the reader. Have them look at the two chapter titles and predict whether 
the story will be realistic or fanciful. 

This story will probably be reserved for your better readers. 


Have the pupils read the first two paragraphs only. In talking about them, bring out 
the very normal situation with which the story opens. 


What kind of day is it? What are the girls doing? 
Why is Alice bored? 


What details tell you that this is going to be a fanciful story? Describe how you think 
the rabbit looked. 


What did Alice think about as she fell down and down? Where did she land? What seems 
to be worrying the white rabbit? Describe the predicament in which Alice finds herself. 


Describe Alice’s two discoveries. What was unusual about the things she found? 
Each presented a problem. What were the problems? 


What effect did the drink have on Alice? What did she begin to worry about as she got 
smaller and smaller? She didn’t disappear altogether but she found being tiny had its 
disadvantages. What new problem did she have? What do you expect to happen now? 


Does Alice have any chance of getting into the garden now? Explain you answer. 
(Pupils should, by now, recognize that nothing is impossible in the land down the rabbit 
hole.) 


What did Alice think about as she fanned herself? What effect was the fan having? 
What made Alice notice how small she was getting? 
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3. Following the 
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